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The Atlantic baseball team of 1953 won the County League Championshipby defeating New- 
ort in a three game playoff. Atlantic unseated Salter Path, champions of 1952. 


Baseball has been in Carteret County for a long time. Charles Hassell’s 
ther took young Charles and a "gang of neighborhood boys to Harkers Island 
the ferry" to play ball on a sand hill filled with sandspurs and "pear-pads." 
hat was in the ’20’s ... 
Before that, baseball was played in open fields and in the roads. What was 
ed was gained from "getting out and trying" because television was unheard 
and radios were scarce. Skills were learned from one another and rules 
ied with the team and the community. Yet even in its earliest stages, baseball 
ed many a hot afternoon with excitement and fierce rivalries. More than that, 
aid a foundation for some of the best baseball talent anywhere. 
_ By the late 40’s, the Tidewater League had captured the energy and spirit 
most every community in the county and surrounding area. Baseball 
imonds were sprinkled throughout Down East, Beaufort, Morehead, New- 
tt and later Salter Path. Saturday and Sunday afternoons were reserved for 
seball -- rain or shine -- and everybody came! "Passing the hat" financed the 
zration, which eventually grew to be big business with "hired players" coming 
0 the county from colleges and Class D semi-pro teams. Names like Roger 
aig, Bob Porterfield, "Mo Bear," "Footsey" Palmer, "Pappy" Diem -- all passed 


Baseball... "The Way t Used to Be" 
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“The Pet” was the last mailboat to serve Harkers Island and ran until 1941 when the bridge to the mainland was completed. She is pictured here with her Coe 


Kelly Willis. Phot courtesy of Patty Jean Taylor. 
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From "Closeup," the Sun Journal, Sunday, April 7, 1991 


Put two Harkers Island natives with an overpowering love of history together with people 
who know hundreds of old family stories about life on the coast, and you can expect some- 
thing good to happen. 

That’s the formula [Karen and Joel] have followed in creating "The Mailboat," the jour- 
nal of island history and lore that celebrates its first birthday this spring. 

_ .. From 50 to 60 households that subscribed to the quarterly sight unseen a year ago, sub- 
scriptions have ballooned to more than 600, including the Library of Congress, the library at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and natives as far away as Alaska and Califor- 
nia. 

... "People would come and write about us ... but it wasn’t us ... The Mailboat ... It’s 
people telling their own stories." And that’s important to preserving a heritage. 


Tom Dillon, Sunday Editor 
Sun Journal 


WMalboat Yates 

"Our eastern mail is now being carried by water all the way to Portsmouth, and during 
the winter season __irregular___. We would suggest that the route be changed and the 
mail be carried by horse to the head of North River, thence across to the Straits and Smyrna, 
where the boat could take it to Portsmouth and same route returning. This would pass 
through the thickly settled neighborhoods at which, post offices could be established. North 
River, Straits, & Smyrna could then have offices, and placed in communication with the rest 
of the world." (Beaufort Eagle, Saturday, July 29, 1876) 

"Mailboat Service: The "Ida" will leave the Ocean View Hotel wharf at 4 1/2 o’clock am 


daily, Sundays excepted, stopping at the Davis House wharf to connect with the Mail Train." 
(The Weekly Record, Thursday, Feb. 3, 1887) 


Special thanks to Ellen Fulcher Cloud who shared these transcriptions with The Mailboat.) 
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"Gaue Ber Life for Beaufort Schools” 


Reprinted from The News & Observer, January 30, 1949 and 
brought to The Mailboat by Mrs. Rosalie Wade In our continuing 
effort to record the histories of the many schools that have served 
Carteret County, we have included here an account of the 
legendary "Miss Nannie" and St. Paul’s School. The influence of 
this institution reached far beyond the town limits of Beaufort. 
Many families from Down East and other rural areas of the 
county, possibly beyond, enrolled their children in this academy 
even when it meant boarding their youngsters "in town." The 
benefits of this fine educational program provided many of 
Carteret County’s youth with a strong foundation of discipline 
and academics. Many went on to successful careers in varying 
fields, and later returned to their homes to teach, or fill the need 
for doctors, lawyers, judges, engineers, and community leaders. 


Beaufort: Mrs. Nannie Pasteur Geoffroy, almost everyone 
agrees, did more for education in this town than anyone else, 
and yet she fought the establishment of public schools just as 
hard as she supported her own private school. 

Such was the conflicting character so strong that several 
generations of students still remember her vividly, more than a 
decade after her death. 

Her death certificate stated: "Born July 21, 1865. Died 
December 20, 1936. Occupation: Educator. Total time spent in 
occupation: Life." Within that life- 

span falls the history of what is generally understood as St. 
Paul’s School of Beaufort. It was her child, her life, and when 


she was found dead in the bathroom on that December morn- 


ing, she was beginning something like the 14,700th day of think- 


Mrs. Nannie Pasteur Davis Geoffroy. Photo courtesy of Carteret County Heritage, 
VoL IL 


Miss Uaunie Geoffroy aud St. Paul's eademy 


fing Muse 


ing, working and talking the school. The school died that day 
too. 

The next morning was Monday. The children flocked into 
the public school that Miss Nannie had fought fiercely 22 years 
before. To take care of them the teachers went to the public 
school too. The buildings went to the vestry and wardens of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. The school was torn down, the 
original dormitory was renovated to serve as a parish house, the 
wing of the dormitory was made into an apartment house and 
dwelling, the old chapel was made into a house, the Geoffroy 
home was sold. 

The exact date of the beginning of the school is cloudy, but 
a deed made between Mrs. Geoffroy and the vestry and war- 
dens in 1910 included the following statement: "Whereas from 
time to time since 1897 an old copy of The Telephone carries 
"Resolutions of St. Paul’s School’ signed Nannie P. Davis 
(Geoffroy), Emma D. Mason, Julia Read." 


"Universal Education" 


Beaufort had a multiplicity of private school before the 
public school as it is now. As many as eight advertised in a 
single copy of the old Telephone in 1883, when the population 
was barely 2,000. That which made St. Paul’s different was Miss 
Nannie’s determination to turn no one away for lack of money 
and to do a better job than had been done before. As one of 
her pupils says, "Education was almost her God, and she had an 
obsession for helping others." 

Around the turn of the century a small, wiry, earnest little 
boy held out a bill to Miss Nannie. He said he wanted "$5 worth 
of learning." 

Miss Nannie was no type to draw little boys to her. 
Through some imbalance of her glands, she looked and talked 
like a man -- a hard, stern man -- and there is a stout-hearted 
citizen in Beaufort today who will tell you that just by rolling 
her eyes at him on his first day in school, she made him decide 
to forego education for life rather than quiver under her gaze. 
Her dress of those early days helped none -- a black skirt, 
shapeless grey sweater, a man’s shirt complete with stiff collar 
and tie, heavy, flat-heeled shoes, and a man’s hat. 


"That $5 Went Far" 


She made no tender advances to the boy with the $5, but he 
was not fainthearted. She had what he wanted and although he 
could not have put it in any but little boys words, he knew that 
her life was dedicated to finding some way to make education 
available for everybody and had faith that she would help him. 
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She did. She even found a way to make his $5 stretch through 
university and see him established in profession. 

It is said that Miss Nannie literally never refused to help a 
child. News like that spreads fast and homeless or motherless or 
problematic or just poor children were continually dropped on 
her from kindergarten age to those of the stature of men and 
women, yet the school was neither a reformatory nor an or- 
phanage but a school in which those who could were expected 
to pay tuition, and many did. When he did not, it was a matter 
between him and Miss Nannie -- all were treated alike ... 


"The School" 


A little red chapel back of the church with its rows of 
benches and an altar in the east, where services were read on 
cold Sunday’s was the first home of Miss Nannie’s school; but 
her vision called for something larger and by 1900 the 
cornerstone of the school building was laid ... 

Miss Nannie’s ideals were high, and she fought com- 
promise. More of an administrator than a schoolmaster, she 
gathered about her good teachers from all over the East whom 
she contacted through church friends or met in her travels. 
They either felt as she did or she indoctrinated them so that 
thoroughness and habits of work were enforced. Algebra was 
started in the 6th grade. Latin in the 7th, Greek, French or Ger- 
man, plane and solid geometry followed. There was no tapping 
of interests such as the progressives talk about. The course was 
outlined and the child took it. When a boy or girl survived until 
he reached the senior year, he carried eight subjects -- and 
everything had to be learned with precision. 


"Plenty of Work" 


As if seven and eight academic subjects were not enough, 
boys and girls worked. They heaved coal, took out ashes, 
cleaned buildings and grounds, whatever had to be done, and 
even subjects considered as frills were added to the curriculum 
with proper teachers for each -- art, cooking, sewing, carpentry, 
printing, and music -- all for nine months a year for 12 years. 

Physically the buildings shone. The red paint of the old 
chapel was re-reddened each summer and the white trim re- 
whitened. The white of the other buildings was kept white, win- 
dow panes replaced, fences repaired, tennis and basketball 
courts were trim, inside and out things were maintained effi- 
ciently. 

A waist high picket fence surrounding the buildings 
restrained as effectively as a prison wall with armed guards. 
Boarding students stayed within except when under the 
chaperonage of Miss Nannie or one of her teachers. One line of 
communication was left open with the outside; visiting across 
the fence was tolerated. This made it possible for town children 
to cement friendships with those inside by taking their pennies 
and nickels and running to the store for them. 

Any story of the school must be told to the sound of march- 
ing steps for the children marched everywhere and marched 
with precision. The bell rang a long time in the morning bring- 
ing everyone hurrying to get in line before it stopped -- that 


The Mailboat 


made the difference between being on time and tardy. From 
then on the children marched -- to chapel, to classrooms, to 
recess, out at the close of the day, on walks through town, and 
on Sundays to church. 


"Religion, Too" 


All this education was not effected without religion. Chapel 
was not something dispensed with in the first fifteen minutes of 
the day. True the day began with chapel -- Miss Nannie leading, 
unless some guest speaker were available. This was charac- 


- terized by prayer, scripture reading and many hymns. Miss Nan- 


nie countenanced no half way measures in anything. Some has 
said, "When she said MARCH, you marched; when she said 
STUDY, you studied; she said PRAY you prayed; when she 

said SING you sang." Consequently when she announced "The 
Church’s One Foundation" or "Onward Christian Soldiers" and 

led off with her deep bass, no one mumbled or pretended. They 

all sang every word. As a result some say that today they can 
repeat word for word scores of fine old hymns of which most of 

us know but a few salient phrases. At 12 o’clock the student 

body again marched to chapel for noonday songs, prayer, and 
scriptures. On Sunday all were marched solemnly in to fill an en- © 
tire section of St. Paul’s or the Methodist or Baptist churches. | 
"Christ is Risen" 

... Discipline was hard. Miss Nannie was feared. Everyone 
felt her power. "I’d rather be called before the Supreme Court 
of the United States than before Miss Nannie and Miss Apper- 
son (principal) at the same time" was an expression of a com- | 
mon attitude. In a corner of her office, switches always stood, 
long, heavy switches. She was never intimidated by the size nor 
temper of a boy. When whipping was the therapy indicated, she 
gave it; when a task was given no one dared trifle; when the line 
marched in, no one pushed or whispered; if a lesson was as- 
signed, it was learned; if it was society night, everyone attend- 
ing; if something was placed before a child to eat, he ate it. 
Adolescent boys and girls lived together in one dormitory -- 
boys on one floor, girls on another -- but not so much as a 
rumor of unseemly conduct was ever heard. 

Miss Nannie herself was abstentious regarding personal 
pleasures. Her only movie was to see the documentary of her 
kinsman, Louis Pasteur. Her school program allowed little time 
for recreation, but boarding students danced every Friday night 
and the town students joined them semimonthly. Circulating 
about the town the next day, the latter told stories of their con- 
quests painting the occasion in such a light that students of the 
Beaufort High School felt inferior and underprivileged socially. 
Many a boy and girl did most of their courting under the eagle 
eyes of Miss Nannie and her teacher. 


"Paying the Bills" 


ae 


... Come summer with school over, Miss Nannie was off to 
the northern parishes and in the fall a succession of barrels and 
contributions would come in from churches she had visited. A 
sad picture she must have painted of the poor people of 
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"Roanoke Tsland Shuffle” 
Toaiah W, Bailey, I 


The first Europeans to visit what is now Carteret 
County, NC and live to report that achievement were Ar- 
thur Barlowe and Philip Amadas. The year was 1584. 

Commissioned by Sir Walter Raleigh, they arrived in 
July, entered an inlet and anchored on the left side of the 
entrance. They went ashore and later reported: 

"—— from thence we beheld the sea on both sides to the 
north and to the south, finding no end [in sight] either way. 
This land lay stretching itself to the west. We later found it to 
be an island twenty miles long and not more than six miles 
across." 

This contains several clues to the location of the 
entrance and the place where they stood. First, to their 
left, the land trended westward; second, northward was an 
expanse of water suggesting the sea; to the south, also the 
sea. 

A map of the North Carolina coast, indicates the dis- 
coverers stood somewhere between present day Drum 
Inlet opposite Atlantic, NC, and Cape Hatteras. North of 
Cape Hatteras the land to the left of the inlets trends to 
the south or southeast, and no sea-like expanse of water 
lies to the north, nor such an expanse south of Drum Inlet 
for any inlet open in 1584. Conclusion: Amadas and Bar- 
lowe entered either Drum Inlet, Ocracoke Inlet, or Hat- 
teras Inlet. 
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They give other clues of their whereabouts: 

"The next evening we came to an island, which they [the 
natives] call Roanoak, seven leagues [about twenty miles] 
distant from the harbour by which we entered ..." 

Present day Roanoke Island is forty miles or more 
from the nearest possible of these entry inlets. Cedar Is- 
land, Carteret County, NC is approximately twenty miles 
from Ocracoke Inlet. Conclusion: Amadas and Barlowe 
either refer here to a different island from that known 
today as Roanoke, or they made a gross error in estimat- 
ing their distance from the inlet. The latter possibility is 
unlikely on the part of experienced seafarers who lived or 
died by their ability to estimate such distances. 

A year later another explorer, Ralph Lane, based his 
activities also in this same vicinity. His arrival on the coast 
is described as follows: 


Lane either was referring to a different 
island than the one known today as 
Roanoke, or he also made a gross error is 
estimating the distance he’d covered. 


"June 23rd - We were in great danger of a wreck on the 
beach called Cape Fear. 

June 24th - we came to anchor in a harbour where we 
caught in one tide enough fish to have yielded us twenty 
pounds in London. This was our first landing in Florida. 
[Virtually all of what is now the United States of America 
was called Florida at this time.] 

June 26th - we came to anchor at Wococon." 

A day’s sail northeast from Cape Fear (about eighty- 
five miles) is Cape Lookout, the "harbour" where they 
fished so successfully. Wococon, near Ocracoke, is sixty- 
five miles farther northeast of Cape Lookout. Lane was in 
the same area Amadas and Barlowe described a year ear- 
lier, between Cape Lookout and Hatteras. 

Lane makes another significant observation is describ- 
ing his northward explorations: 

"To the northward our furthest discoveries were to the 
Chesepeans, distant from Roanoke about 130 miles." 

The Indian village of the Chesepeans ("Chesepiuc’), 
just south of Chesepeake Bay, is only sixty to seventy miles 
north of present day Roanoke Island, However, it is ap- 
proximately 130 miles north of Cedar Island, Carteret 
County, North Carolina. 

Lane either was referring to a different island than the 
one known today as Roanoke, or he also made a gross 
error is estimating the distance he’d covered. Lane was 
chosen for this mission for his skill in what today would be 


Continued on Page 24 
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"Riddle of the Least Colony,” 
Udluin Robinson, (746 


An excerpt from the foreword 


... Many scholars who have been interested in the subject of 
the so-called "Lost Colony" of John White and the conclusions 
reached in this monograph asked the writer, before this was pub- 
lished, how he came to hold this view, verbally expressed to them, 
and where he found authority supporting his argument that 
Cedar Island in Carteret County was the site of the original settle- 
ment of White’s colony. It may be said that, up to the present 
study, no historian has presumed to point out definitely and con- 
vincingly the location of "Croatan." One has placed it on the main- 
land opposite the present Roanoke Island, but only a casual study 
of the famous narratives makes this inference utterly unaccep- 
table. 

Some years ago it occurred to the writer that, if he could 
determine its true location, he might be able to uncover some 
facts that would shed light on the mystery. It was with this in mind 
that he began the study anew to find "Croatan." 

The opinion that White’s colony did not perish has been held 
by many for a long time. Some believe that they survived in and 
among the Indians of Robeson County, others that not only a 
mixed race survived but a pure race of English as well since the 
colonists’ names are common among pure bred whites in eastern 
North Carolina. There is some claim locally, seemingly not 
without good reason, that the descendants of the colonists are 
still living in eastern Carteret County. 

According to John White there was no sign that his people 
were in distress. This fact made the search for "Croatan" more in- 
teresting. As a result of a close study of the narratives written by 
those in charge of colonizing the coast of "Virginia," the location 
of "Croatan" has been definitely fixed. Having identified 
"Croatan" on the maps, oid and modern, the writer came easily 
and naturally to the conclusions given in the following treatise ... 


(To be continued in the summer edition of The Mailboat. For 
those interested in reading the complete work of Melvin Robinson, 
the Carteret County Library holds a copy (Riddle of the Lost 
Colony) in the Locked Case. Other NC Collections throughout the 
state should include it as well. If you are unable to locate a copy, 
please contact The Mailboat.) 
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I just walked around the corner of the house and caught a 
whiff of a "memory fragrance" -- what was it? I back-track and 
catch it again -- it’s daffodils! I look down and there’s a big 
bunch bloomed-out like a big bouquet. Spring is here -- at least 
the time that fools you into putting away winter clothes and 
opening all the windows, only to find the next day bone-chilling 
cold! 

But now Spring has stopped teasing and along with the daf- 
fodil comes wisteria swaying gracefully in an oak tree; oak 
leaves, dry and brown, raining from the oak draped sky; roses 
are budding out, and dogwoods are be- 
coming clouds of white overnight. 
Someone in the distance is checking- 
out a grass cutter, birds are singing 
and the work indoors will just have to 
wait. 

The grandyoung’uns and I go out 
to the back porch ("pizer" as it used to 
be) and their engrossed in a pile of 
toys while I just stop for a minute on 
the glider while the warm sunshine 
does its magic. 

I "catnap" and a sudden cool 
breeze reminds me of the cold Easter 
of 36 when I had a beautiful orchid or- 
gandy dress with full skirt, big sash, 
lace-trimmed and all capped-off with 
shiny white shoes for Easter Sunday. 
But it was cold that Sunday and I was 
made to wear my winter coat over all that finery! (I’d have 
rather froze-to-death!) But just inside the church door I flung 
that coat in to the fartherest corner, told Mother it was too 
warm and then sat close against her to keep from shivering. I 
wonder if I really fooled her or if she knew "pride’s neither hot 
not cold ..." 

Back to the glider ... the cool breeze passed by and some- 
where in the corner of my memories I’m humming "Welcome 
Sweet Springtime" -- I do declare I hear "Miss Sudie" playing it 
on the old upright piano in the school auditorium, and I’m back 
to the late 30’s. The schoolhouse windows are pushed all the 
way up on the south’ard side and I can hear the ocean’s roar. 
Bumble bees are bussing in and our and somewhere nearby 
somebody is roasting oysters for lunch (I smell ’em ...). Educa- 
tion has just lost another round for awhile ... I want out! 

I remember the water fountains along the outside wall of 
the schoolhouse with the coolest, freshest water anywhere ... 
and especially so on a warm afternoon. These were the same 
fountains that my first "crush" tied my pigtails to ... 

I can’t do anything but fidget ... Spring Fever is in full 
bloom!! 
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Gohu's Creche Diary "Daffadil Spring” 
Madge Guthrie 


The "landing" is calling me --- wet, warm sand for bare feet 
... boats and skiffs float lazily a little ways offshore and fisher- 
men are working contentedly on their net spreads and others 
are scraping and painting bottomed-up skiffs along the shore ... 
getting ready for the spring run of croakers -- or anything else 
that comes with scale or fin! 

Speaking of those netspreads remind me ... We kids played 
constantly on the shore until the menfolk went to the house for 
dinner. Then when all was clear we would run and do flying 
leaps into the nets and sink slowly to the soft sand. We’d walk- 

the-spreads and fall off ... giggling but 
keeping watch on the path for the men- 
folk on their way back to work. I 
remember one time I fell on someone 
under the net. I’m not sure who was 
scared the worst when we both yelled! 
_ By now we’re sandy from head-to-toe 
so when we hear the menfolk coming 
for sure, we frantically brush ourselves- 
- off and try to pull the nets back in 
place. (The men could sure do some 
fussing if we really made a mess!) 

By then we’d be up the shore pull- 
| ing boats, playing house, or collecting 
tadpoles in mayonnaise jars from the 
shallow rain water holes, or searching 
to see if we could find a clam to "bust" 
on a rock and eat! Simple pleasures ... 

The grand kids are still busy ... and 
the daffodil-laden spring air makes for one more special 
memory. Remember the first spring when childish thoughts had 
passed away and more serious ideas had taken their place? At 
Christmas that year I was curiously "un-enthused" over my doll 
which ended-up as a bed ornament. The whispered conversa- 
tions with my girl friends had changed drastically. Coloring 
books and catalog paper dolls had given way to teenage novels. 
By spring boys became more than a pal or a nuisance -- not that 
we’d ever let them know! 

My parents agree to let me walk to the East’ard with a 
crowd of girls and boys. We all come and go together ... but 
home by nine was the last word I heard as I left the yard. We’d 
walk all over everywhere ... sometimes for several miles - walk- 
ing, laughing, singing, and talking all the way. It was during "daf- 
fodil time" the first boy walked me home (alone) and stayed 
awhile --- ’ll never forget that person so long as I smell daf- 
fodils. 

Little hands present me with a "Ninja Turtle" toy and a 
"Nanna, I’m hungry!" ... So its back to the BEST of today ... but 
oh, what joys those days of yesterday and "daffodil springs" 
bring back to me here on John’s Creek. 
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"Day Ball” 
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Charles 0. Petts, Jr. 


Reprinted in part from Carteret Fish N’ Chips 


The Duke University Library holds the papers of C. L. 
Abernethey. Abernethey -- lawyer, newspaper publisher, 
owner of the Inlet Inn and Congressman in and for Carteret 
County -- left correspondence, clippings and photos filling 
over one hundred and fifty file boxes. Among that legacy are 
photos of Beaufort and family trips to Yellowstone and Alas- 
ka in the early 1900’s. Flipping through these wonderful 
reminders of a less hectic Beaufort and frontier western 
United States, and contemplating his varied pursuits and ven- 
tures, I was reminded of an 1894 "rite of spring" story in which 
he also took a leading role. Can you guess which of the charac- 
ters C. L. Abernathy played? 

It was May 17, 1894. 

Beaufort vs. New Bern 

The New Bern club was in good spirits yesterday when 
Umpire Duguid cried out "play ball." 

It was in gayer spirits shortly after the game began, for it 
was plainly manifest that New Bern would carry off the 
honors. The first two minutes were interesting; the plays were 
good on both sides and but few errors were made. 

After the second inning the Beaufort club showed a slight 
disposition to play wildly, and before the fourth inning had 
barely begun the game was disgusting from every point of 
view, but not from any lack of good playing on the part of the 
New Bern team. 

In fact if our boys had played as well when they crossed 
bats with Morehead on the fairgrounds last week, Morehead 
would not be able to boast today of having beaten New Bern. 

On the contrary, however, Beaufort not only played 
wretchedly, but a certain B. R. with who she is afflicted, en- 
deavored by every means to totally ignore decissions (sic) of 
the umpire and make it appear that New Bern did not know 
ball from bat. 

But New Bern has some plucky men, and some of her 
pluckiest are members of her baseball team; consequently, the 
efforts of the B. R. were much like the efforts of a sick goat 
trying to ruin a Gibralta (sic). 

It was mainly due to the enterprise and assiduity of this 
B. R. that the latter half of the game was of no more interest 
than the contents of an empty picnic basket. 

Without this bantam rooster the Beaufort team would be 
much better, though if the team were disbanded Beaufort 
would have more to be proud of. Do not infer that there are 
no good men in the Beaufort team; they had several good men 
on the battle ground yesterday - notably the catcher, who can 
hold a ball right along with Jack Neal - which is a splendid 
compliment. 

And when we speak of this team we do so from the 
standpoint of a baseball critic; we know but we believe in the 
history of baseball that they will occupy the same relative 


place the Phillip Wiggins will occupy in the history of Nation- 
al politics. 

The score at the end of the sixth inning when the game 
was called off stood Beaufort - 4, New Bern - 11. 

"An Accident" 

One very dramatic incident occurred during the game. It 
was the second inning and McCarthy was at bat. He had one 
strike charged and had been credited by two balls. He struck 
every ball that was thrown, but it fell foul. 

Just back of the diamond was the county courthouse, and 
crowded in the windows of the second floor were many of 
Beaufort’s fair daughters. McCarthy’s fouls had a way of zig- 
zagging toward these windows. 

Presently he struck hard at a ball, just touching its under- 
surface enough to elevate it. The ball flew like lightning over 
the catcher’s head, and landed on the left side of Miss Martha 
Thomas’ head, who was watching the game from one of these 
windows. 

She fell over in a dead faint. The accident was witnessed 
by the majority of spectators, and not knowing how serious 
the matter was, the game was stopped by Dr. Duguid, the um- 
pire, who hastened to the lady. 

A supurficial (sic) examination showed him that she was 
not seriously injured. She was taken home in a carriage by her 
father shortly after regaining consciousness. 


(C. L. Abernethy was the "bantam rooster," and captain of the 
Beaufort Team, so chastised by our correspondent. The summer 
Mailboat will bring more of the same story ,,, "After the Game" 
and "The Fight.") 


Sketch by Dawn Hassell. 
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Jake Wade ... 


The day I went to visit Jake I knew when I got there it would be a day to remember. 
Yet I had no idea what a privilege it would be. 

When I drove in the yard I felt like I had been there before. Jake met me at the 
door with "Miss Rosalie" not far behind welcoming me into their beautiful home. I 
had gone to meet a ball player; what I found was a true gentleman. 

We talked about baseball and baseball players, about his brothers and their 
commitment to each other, and about a lifetime of moving around the country to 
play ball. Names like Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, and Hank Greenberg, teams like the 
Yankees and Red Sox, places like Chicago, Toledo, and St. Louis - all part of the 
story of a young Morehead boy who went to State College with "a twenty dollar bill 
in my pocket!" 

When I left I felt like I had heard a story that was about more than just playing 
baseball. I had seen and heard what "the American dream" is all about ... talent, 
hard work, and dedication to the dream. Yet, with all of the accomplishments of his 
career, he ended the conversation with the passing thought, "I just played ball." 

Jake Wade is not a celebrity; he doesn’t want any part of that. Everyday his mail- 
box holds a letter or a card from someone wanting his autograph or to ask him a 
question. He told me of a man from California that came to Wildwood on a rainy 
Saturday night to get his autograph and the kids that send pictures to sign, but he’s 
not impressed. The twenty years he spent on major league fields were good ones, but 
the years since he came home in 1950 have been too. He is equally proud of his 
family and his grandson in Kuwait, his garden, the beautiful trees and flowers sur- 
rounding the home place — all of it together make Jake Wade. 


Baseball Brothers ... 


The Wade Brothers began their baseball careers in the sandy soil of 
Carteret County. As high school players they quickly made their way to the top 
of their teams. 

The oldest of the brothers, Winfield (better known as "Croaker") was fol- 


_ lowed by Jake to State College. There Wink (as the family called him) was the 


first to move to a professional organization. Jake would follow a few years later 
to a Raleigh based team associated with the Detroit organization. By 1931 Jake 
was transferred to Evansville, Indiana (a team owned by Detroit). Wink was in 
Seattle. 

1932 found Jake in Molene, Illinois; 1933 to Beaumont, Texas. 1935 proved 
to be a memorable year because that spring Jake went to spring training with 
Detroit. Babe Ruth was there too! 

That year was spent with Portland, Oregon, the next in Montreal, Canada. 
The years from 1936 to 1938 were spent with Detroit until the winter when he 
was traded to the Boston Red Sox. However, while at Boston, Jake brought Ben 
to Boston to watch and learn. 

At the end of 1939 Jake was traded to the St. Louis Browns but a sore arm 
would be a problem all season. 1940 was spent in Toledo, Ohio and 1941 In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, where been signed to play with them. By now Wink had 
moved to an engineering career. Jake was released because of his arm and came 
back home to recuperate. However he played with New Bern in the Coastal 
Plains during that season, and became a free agent at the end of 1941. 

The years between the spring of 1942 and 1944 belonged to the Chicago 
White Sox. In 1944, the War would wait no longer, so Jake joined the Navy on 


Continued on Page 26 


Whistlin’ Jake. 


Jake Wade Gets Publicity -- 


Now figuring in big time baseball 
circles, Morehead City’s Jake Wade, 
one of the highly touted brother 
threesome to whom the Morehead City 
baseball park was dedicated several 
weeks ago, rated headlines recently in 
Newark, NJ newspaper. ; 

Under the headline "Wade Spark- 
ing Jersey Giants,’ the following story 
appeared on sports pages: "Jake Wade, 
35 year old left-hander, is one of the 
reasons the Jersey City Giants are in 
the thick of the International League 
pennant scramble. 

’The giants, who weren’t figured as 
a pennant threat at the start of the cam- 
paign, are only three and one-half 
games behind the front running 
Montreal Royals at this writing. 

’Wade, who broke into the game in 
1931, saw service with six American 
League clubs, has contributed 11 vic- 
tories to the Giant cause while sustain- 
ing only four setbacks and the veteran 
appears better every time out." 

Ben and Winfield are the other 
members of the popular Morehead City 
baseball trio." 


The Beaufort News, August 22, 1947 
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Jack Gardner was not your average hometown player. Even 
with the amount of talent that abounded in Carteret County, Jack 
excelled, not only as a player but later as manager of the Morehead 
team. Included here are several clippings from his scrapbook which 
is filled with pictures, programs, and newspaper accounts (from as 
far away as Cuba). Though it is difficult to single-out any one player 
among so many talented athletes, it seems fitting to recognize Jack 
and his accomplishments, not only here at home, but those beyond 
the county line as well. 


From The Havana (Cuba), October 8, 1941: 


"The United States team lost its last chance to win or tie for 
the world amateur baseball championship by dropping an eleven- 
inning game 4 to 1 to Panama yesterday. Jack Gardner, the hard- 
hitting American fielder, was snapped above scoring the lone U.S. 
run on Jim Blair’s single in the eighth inning of the hard-fought 
battle. The victory sent Panama into a second-place tie with 
Mexico.” 


From The Carteret County News-Times, March 15, 1973: 


"Jack Gardner of Beaufort is one of six persons selected to be 
in the newly established Elon College Sports Hall of Fame ... Mr. 
Gardner attended Elon College from 1937 to 1941, majoring in 
physical education. He earned nine college letters. Four of them 
were earned in basketball, four in baseball and one came from 
football. 

... During his junior year in college, he signed a baseball con- 
tract with a bonus with the Philadelphia Athletics. He was later 
declared a free agent and signed with the Chicago Cubs and 


played in the Bi-State League in Sanford during the summer of 
1941 ..." 


From The Beaufort News: 


"This Sunday will be "Jack Gardner Day’ in Morehead City as 
the team of that town take on Marshallberg in a Tidewater 
League contest in Wade Brothers ball park. Tomorrow the two 
teams will meet on Marshallberg’s home diamond. 

A number of Morehead City fans have organized to honor 
their slugging center fielder and manager in pre-game ceremonies 
Sunday in recognition of the bang-up job that Jack has done for 
the club this season. 

Gardner, besides covering the outfield like a hawk, has been 
slapping the ball around at a .400 clip ... Batting in the number 
three slot in the Morehead batting order, Gardner has become 
the most feared batter in the league, and is often passed intention- 
ally by opposing pitchers in order to avoid pitching to him. 

Gardner is followed in the Morehead batting order by left- 
fielder Joe Hill, former manager of N ewport, and shortstop Foot- 
sy Palmer, state college star athlete who set an intercollegiate 
punting record in football last year. This trio is the dangerous 
*Murderer’s Row of an already slugging batting order ..." 


Seas = oe 


Jack Gardner with the Morehead City team of 1948. Photo courtesy of Earl Lewis. 


From the Album -- 


The Seashore League was a hot organization back in the late 
1940s and 1950s. Playing in it were New Bern, Cove City, New- 
port, a Beaufort-down east team, Midway Park and Swansboro. 

Pat Crawford, former director of Camp Morehead, was presi- 
dent, Wade Bell, Morehead City, was treasurer, and Charles Has- 
sell, Beaufort, secretary ... 

James Webb, Morehead City, who pitched for Morehead, 
and Mr. Bell, former treasurer, identified some of the players in 
the picture. 

The man standing at right with the bats, played for Morehead 
City. He was from New Bern and an outfielder. (Businessmen in 
Morehead City, as in other towns in the league, paid players. Mr. 
Webb says they were usually paid $35 a weekend. One business in 
the area even hired ballplayers from other areas during the week, 
so that they would be around to play ball on the weekends.) 

Admission’ to the games was anything the spectators wanted 
to give. Collectors at the three entrances to the ball field were 
usually John Tillery, Lon Lewis, and Clarence Pelletier. 

Among those in the bullpen behind Smith are Calvin Hodges, 
Eric Lewis, Roland Brinson and James Webb. 

Along the fence, behind Gardner, who was player-manager, © 
are Sheldon Bell, father of Wade Bell, Cliff Willis, Wade Bell, 
Ben Heath, and Lon Lewis. 

Among the spectators in the stands were Pete Block, Duffy 
Rowe, Hubert Perry, Bobby Bell, Mart Bell, Ray Lewis, R. H. 
Dowdy, Harold Baldree, Horace Piner, Charles Guthrie, John T. 
Willis, Sammy Hughes and William Barts. 

It is believed that this was a Sunday game. no one knows who 
Morehead City’s opponent was. So, without consulting Dot Har- 
rell, who kept the statistics, let’s assume Morehead City won. 

Managers of the Morehead City team at different times were 
Genuine Talbert and Moose Tenney. Mr. Webb says that many 
players in the semi-pro Seashore League went on to the major 
league. Among them was Roger Craig, now manager of the San 
Diego Padres." Carteret County News-Times. 
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through the county to play for a weekend of fierce competition. 
In the process, Carteret County was producing its own list of 
hometown pro’s. 

The Tidewater League faded and the Saltwater League 
filled the *50’s with teams from one end of Core Sound to the 
other end of Bogue. From Atlantic to Salter Path, the tradition 
continued to grow with a new generation of tremendous talent. 
Many of these players went on to college careers and several 
even spent time with the "big leagues." All the while, baseball in 
Carteret County was still an important part of every spring and 
summer for young and old, players and fans. 

The ’60’s, like most everywhere else in the country, were 
troubled times, and folks strayed away from the organized 
league play. But by the early ”70’s, baseball was back. This time it 
was called the Seashore League and the "Eastern Blues" led the 
way, bringing the same kind of enthusiasm for old-timer’s they 
knew in the ’40’s and ’50’s. Wilson Davis, manager of the Blues, 
said he had one bench of die-hard fans that followed them all 
over the county. Not a single one of them was under 70. 

Today baseball is reserved for Little Leaguer’s. TV with 
channels from Chicago, Atlanta, and some place called ESPN, 
keeps ballgames on year-round and around-the-clock. These 
were the times that used to be spent in places like Smyrna and 
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Newport on hot, dusty afternoons. Air-conditioning has 
replaced the salty southwest breezes that used to keep fans 
happy. 

What we have learned from talking with players and fans 
from all different times and places, is that baseball in this county 
was far more than a weekend activity; it was a way of life. It was 
some of the best times this county has ever seen, enjoyed by 
some of the finest people this county has ever known. Many of 
these one-time heroes are now gone, but the memories of the joy 
they brought to their team mates, coaches, and fans will never be 
forgotten. 

This collection of memories is only that. It is by no means 
the complete story, only fragments of memories. We have 
brought together only a portion of what needs to be accumu- 
lated. The stories and people that make up the story of baseball 
in Carteret County would fill a book -- maybe two -- and some- 
one needs to do just that. The research would take quite a while, 
but what fun it would be ... and what a treasure we would all 
have. 

In the meantime, let’s begin with this small sampling of 
memories. May this be the beginning of bringing the story 
together. 


County Cascbal Scrapheok 


“The first time we played ball 
to Harkers Island I was 12 years 
old ... It was just a bunch of boys 
around here .. My dad had been 
down there around the fish houses 
... and somebody down there, I 
don’t know if it was Charlie Han- 
cock or one of those Yeomans --- 
anyway they got their bunch of 
boys together and we played 
baseball down there on that sand 
hill ... We didn’t know much about 
the game, not a whole lot. Of 
course, they didn’t either ... That 
was a long time ago ...” 

Charles Hassell 
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Harkers Island team, June 16, 1923: Earl, ..., Tilton, Mike, ..., Clyde, Claude, Johnnie, Leon, 
Kenneth, Daniel John, Walter, Roland, Tookie, & Donnie. Photo courtesy of Madge Guthrie. 
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1932/33 Straits Team: 


(Standing) Clemmy Chadwick/pitcher, Sammy Leffers/3rd Base, Ben Wat- 
son/outfield, Walter Chadwick/2nd Base, Leon Chadwick/outfield, Elmer 
Smith/pitcher (bkground), Gilbert Whitehurst/pitcher, 

(Kneeling) Ivey Chadwick/shortstop, Everett Fulford/pitcher, Orville Gaskill/ 
1st base, Gerald Whitehurst/catcher. Photo courtesy Gerald Whitehurst 


Edgar L. Fulcher, Stacy - University of 
North Carolina Baseball Team (Photo 
courtesy Esther Fulcher) 


"Oh yes ... everybody played 
baseball. There was a diamond 
to Gloucester, down by where 
the ferry went across to the Is- 
land. They’d come from all over 
the county ... We didn’t have 
much equipment, but we had a 
good time. My, my ... didn’t 
everybody love baseball." 


Gerald Whitehurst 


"Davis Shore" Team (date unknown): 


(Standing) __,__, ? Grady Davis, Manley Murphy, Virgil 
Styron, ___. (Kneeling) (All unidentified). Photo courtesy of 
Ann Murphy. 
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County Carhall Scrapbook 


Smyrna School Baseball Team 


(Standing) Frank Pake, Earl Chadwick, Wilbur Hill, ? Murphy, 
Clay Chadwick, _, Jack Morse, Homer Guthrie, Roy Alan Gil- 
likin, _. (Kneeling) William Chadwick, _, Allan Guy Davis, 
Clifton Styron, Milton Styron, Julian Ray Murphy. Photo courtesy 
Ann Murphy. 


Clifton and Julian Ray. 
Photo courtesy Ann Murphy. 


(Standing) Lonnie Guthrie, Ernest Hill, Paul "Bunniy" Lewis, Bill Davis (Background), Bobby 
Bruce Piner, Donnie Gray Davis, Robert Lewis, J. C. Davis. 

(Kneeling) _; _, Jimmy Allen Lewis, Billy Neal, __, Jimmy Piner, Jerry Murphy. Photo 
courtesy Quentin Lewis. 


Tales from Beaufort and Morehead ... 


"Oh yes ... One day we played 
Morehead. The people from Morehead 
had to get here by boat, we didn’t have 
no bridge. We played up there on the 
courthouse square -- on the backside of 
it .. We all went to the game and of 
course, Beaufort won. And going back, 
a little boy going along with his daddy, 
was a heading up the street. And they 
were bragging, "You got beat - You got 
beat!" 

There was a Styron guy that was 
playing for Morehead coming along 
about that time and he heard ’em. 
About that time, he spit a "map of 
Europe" right in both of their faces — 
tobacco juice. Well, it ended up with 
them overboard ... they were a fighting 
all the way down to the water." 

Charles Hasseli 


"One time I was playing with 
Beaufort and we played Morehead. It was 
the last of the game and I was pitching ... 
Jack Gardner was batting. We got two 
strikes on him ... and I threw one of those 
crazy pitches and he missed it. We came 
back to Beaufort that e’ning; we dressed 
there in the barber shop ... Oh - you know 
we were the greatest things that’s ever 
been! 

Well Sunday, the next day, we played 
them again. I went in and relief pitched 
some the last inning and I throwed one 
of them crazy balls again ... and that 
John Hansell(?), I believe his name was, 
like to ’a knocked the top off of the build- 
ing out yonder over centerfield. They 
fired me and Elvin [Davis] ... fired both 
os us ... and I thought Elvin was going to 
kill somebody!" 

Myron "Ace" Harris 
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"Lester Babbitt went off to 
play ball in the Appalachian 
League ... and he got up there 
and they started practice. The 
first thing they told him to do 
was run 50 laps. Lester looked 
at them, told them "I come to 
play baseball, not to run 
. around this field." He left the 

ne : field, went to his room, and 
1946 Davis Shore Baseball Team 


came home that night. He was 
(First Row) Elmer D. Willis, Paul Davis, Roy McCamey, C. H. Davis/bat boy, : 
Elbert Pittman, Julian Ray Murphy. (Second Row) Lester Babbitt, Clement gone one day. He said that 


Darrell Willis, Virgil styron, Grady Davis, Marlan Murphy, J.C. Davis, _, was enough for him. i 
Robert Davis. Photo courtesy James Paul and Nancy Lewis. Charles Hassell 


"We wanted to buy some uniforms ... so we 
got aman down here from Greensboro, a Mr. 
Hood. I took him down to the fish (os and 
introduced him to Chapel. 
‘We want some white ones with red stripes. 
We want various sizes and we want 12 of them.’ 
So the man said, ’Mr. Nelson, how would 
you like to pay for these uniforms?’ 
He’d [Chapel] said, ‘Bubba -- have you got 
any big soft crabs in there?’ and he’d say yeah’. 
Then Chapel said, ’Go put them in Mr. 
Hood's car ...’ Then turned to Mr. Hood, 
‘Would you like to have some fish?’ and he said 
Well yes,’ and Chapel told Bubba to pick him 
up some in there too.’ 

Mr. Hood asked Chapel, Would you like to 
pick them up on consignment?’ 


Chapel said, Yeah, we'll pick them up 1949/50 Marshallberg Baseball Team 


anytime.’ And that’s how we got our uniforms. (First Row) Myron "Ace" Harris, Red Davis, David Yeomans, Ottis Willis, 
Mr. Chapel -- he was somethin’." Earl Chadwick, Leroy McIntosh, Lorin "Bubba" Hill. (Second Row) Will Davis,/ 


as ; manager, Earl Lewis, Ray Hassell, Chub Lewis, Chapel Nelson, Wilbur Hill, 
Myron "Ace" Harris Dannie Daniels. (Photo courtesy Ray Davis) 
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“I can remember when 
we'd go to Harkers Island... 
They'd say, ’Mo’ - pitching, 
‘Snowball’ - catching, and 
’Tookie’ on first ...” 

Gerald Whitehurst 


1948 Straits-Harkers Island Team 


(Standing) __, Dalma Willis, "Tookie" Willis, _,___, David Chadwick, Lee 
Hawkins, Snowball Gaskill, McCravey Guthrie, William Chadwick. 

(Kneeling) Herman Gillikin, David Yeomans, "Mo" Willis, ___, Lee Hawkin’s 
son/bat boy, _, Mack Pigott, Linwood Hancock. Photo courtesy Genevieve 
Long. 


“They put out some money back then... 
Some people $20.00 a week -- that was a lot 
of money. But the whole thing was to go to 
that ball game on Saturday afternoon. If 
you hit a home run -- knock one away or 
something -- they’d pass the hat, take up 20 
or 30 dollars. It was tight times, but they'd 
spend money on baseball.” 

Myron "Ace" Harris 


“We went and got that one named Driver’ 
and he’d go over there to Harkers Island and eat 
supper. Benny Wilson had that little restaurant 
over there. And he’d eat the most... 

One day he [Mr. Benny] came to me and 
said, "Myron Harris, I’m in the worst scrape. 
That ball team you play on... they owe me 60 
dollars ...". Driver had eat 60 dollars worth of 
hamburgers ... weren't bad though, don’t reck- 


1948 All-Stars from Straits-Harkers Island Bene 


David Yeomans, David Chadwick, Lee Hawkins, "Mo" Willis. Photo courtesy of 
David Yeomans. 


Myron "Ace" Harris 
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Atlantic Team 1954/55 


(Standing) Lionel Gilgo Jr., Buddy Willis, John Hamilton, Carroll Wil- 
lis, Johnny Willis, Joe Willis, Gary Morris. (Kneeling) Alton "Pluck" 
Mason, Elmo Gaskill, Jr., Butch Saunders, Thomas Harold Salter, 
Howard Glendon Pittman, Roy Cochram. Photo courtesy Lionel Gilgo, 
Jr. 


Atlantic 1953 Championship Team (from the cover) 


(Standing) Bryan Salter (Scorer), John Hamilton, Buddy Willis (who hit 
two homers in the final playoff game), Gary Morris, Johnny Willis, Rod- 
ney Taylor, Rodney Smith, Don Willis, and Jack Rose. (Kneeling) Joe 
Willis, Roy McKamey, Grover Willis (Manager), Harry Gerock, Myron 
Willis (batboy), Julian Willis and Braxton Taylor. 


"We were a team. We knew that no matter how 
far behind we were, one of us would do something to 
get it all started and we’d pul it off ... and win. There 
was no jealousy; we complimented each other. Short 
ball... long ball ...it didn’t matter. We fit together. 

It was a feeling I can’t describe. Even now when 
I see one of them, I can still feel it. There’s nothing 
else like it." 

John Caswell Hamilton 


Atlantic High School 194 


Jack Rose and John Hamilton. (John went on to a college career of baseball at Campbell 
College, later at East Carolina, and then coach of East Carteret’s Baseball Team . John 
was considered by many to be one of the finest ball players to ever come from Carteret 
County.) 


Eastern Sluec.., 


If you want to know something about baseball in Carteret 
County, talk to Wilson Davis. He’ll tell you about every team 
and just about every player; he remembers which team won 
which season and why. Wilson Davis knows Carteret County 
baseball. 

But when the years roll by and its time to talk the "Blues," 
its a different ballgame. The Eastern Blues team was (and still 
is) his pride and joy, some of his happiest days. Not only were 
they happy ones for Wilson, the Blues brought many exciting 
afternoons to the people of Carteret County. Championship 
games carried them all over the state and the fans followed 
close behind. 

"We had the fans and they were always older people ... We 
used to have this bench ... I think you had to be 70 to sit on it. 
Capt. Tilton, Truman Davis, Rudolph Dowty, "old-man" Guthrie 
from Tusk, I believe (lived to be almost a hundred ) ... Their whole 
week was getting ready for the game on Sunday." 


The sad note is, as far as Wilson knows, there was never a 
team picture taken. (We hope there is one!) This 
combination of men and boys made for some mighty fine 
baseball; they were the leaders of the Seashore League -- the 
team to beat ... and that didn’t happen very often, in fact, not at 
all during the first season (1974). 

The Blues deserve their own chapter in Carteret County 
baseball. Within their batting line were potential pro-ball 
players, high school coaches, college all-stars, and some good, 
solid men who loved the game. Together they were magic ... 
"Bruisin’ Blues" Wilson called them, with a lot of memories on 
his mind. 

“There’s right much kinship amongst the whole group ... still 
is. We were sort of “all for one and one for all" through all of it ... 
we Still are." 
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"Morehead vs. Atlantic" 


An excerpt from Sideline Chants: A True Life 
Story, by Norman L. Clark 


"In the spring of the year a young man’s 
fancy turns to love, but at Morehead City High 
the young man’s fancy turned to baseball. I was 
to coach the 1955 edition of the Morehead City 
Eagles baseball team. This was right down my 
alley because I probably knew more about 
baseball than any other sports activity. 

Gannon Talbert related the previous hap- 
penings of last years baseball game with Atlantic 
High School. The game was a non-conference 
game and Atlantic had selected umpires from 
their hometown. Morehead City High was lead- 
ing 3-2, and they were in the last inning. Atlantic 
had a man on second base, with two outs. An At- 
lantic player hit a line drive between the two 
Morehead City High outfielders. The Atlantic 
runner on second base missed touching third 
base and came on home and scored a run. The 
Morehead City third baseman called for the ball 
and tagged third base because practically 
everyone saw the Atlantic runner miss third 
base. The base umpire called the runner safe. 
Talbert charged onto the field to dispute the 
umpire’s decision. The base umpire calmly 
reached in his pocket and pulled out a knife and 
pointed it at Coach Talbert and said, "We play 
kicking sand on the bases down here and the run- 
ner is safe." Talbert seeing the knife glisten in 
the sun said, "Mr. base umpire, you are exactly 
right, the runner is safe." That wound up the 
sports programs between Atlantic High and 
Morehead City High. Talbert didn’t care for the 
Atlantic rule of kicking sand on the bases! 

Our 1955 baseball season was highly success- 
ful and we won the Seashore Conference Cham- 
pionship. The baseball team was anchored by 
such stalwarts as Jerry Pittman, Bobby Willis, 
Bradley McIntosh, Jimmy Parker, Jimmy Willis, 
Kemp Wickizer, Kent Brown, Norman Larkee, 
and Jerry Garner. 

We won the regional and district champion- 
ship but lost to Williamston High School in the 
Eastern Championship finals. Gaylord and Jim 
Perry, who later pitched in the major leagues 
beat us 5-0 and 2-0. Gaylord Perry has been 
selected to baseball’s Hall of Fame in Coopers- 
town, New York. I was elated with our season, 
and every member of our team played up to 
their capabilities ... 
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"Morehead City Baseball" 
by James Webb 


Reprinted from Morehead City: Centennial Jubilee (1957) 


... Without a doubt, our greatest accomplishment in sports has been in 
baseball, our national pastime. We can trace baseball in Morehead City back to 
1891 when the "Ov’s" were formed. This team, coached by Ed Cartwright of the 
Washington, D. C., club of the National League, played together for three years 
and were never defeated. Their play was not restricted to local competition, but 
they defeated many teams from larger cities including Wilson, Goldsboro and 
New Bern. Members of this team were : Fred Royal, Nathan Piner, Will 
Howland, John Wade, Fred Fulford, Bill Jackson, Joe Wheel Wallace, Gib 
Arthur, George Piner and Will Webb. 

There was another team in Morehead City about the same time as the 
"Ov’s". This team was called the "Feasters." Although this team lacked the all- 
around ability of the "Ov’s", they did not lack for spirit and love of the game. 

Mr. Fred Royal, outstanding pitcher for the "Ov’s," and also the oldest living 
male native of Morehad City, attributes the fine record of the "Ov’s" to the ex- 
ceptional leadership and general sports knowledge of Mr. Cartwright. 

The names of Paul Webb, Winfield Wade, Halbert Ball, Bradley McIntosh 
should bring back good memories to the older citizens of good games on the 
baseball diamond. In 1930 young Walter Davis almost pitched Morehead City 
to the eastern championship in Hamlet. After working for 13 innings and allow- 
ing only 2 hits, the game was called because of darkness with the score tied 1 
and 1. On the very next day at McColl, S.C., being the only pitcher on the team, 
Walter tried to go the route again, and the team got as far as the ninth inning 
before going down to defeat. 

Jake Wade, Robert McCready and Ber Wade are other local boys who 
have left their mark in the baseball history books. Jake and Ben, sons of Mrs. 
Jacob Wade, both reached the major leagues and each had a good measure of 
success there. Ben is still active and is rated as one of the better pitchers in the 
Triple A Pacific Coast League. 

In more recent years our high school teams have won several conference 
championships and have produced several outstanding teams. Our Tidewater 
League team has done well in its seasonal play also. It seems but a short time 
ago, in September, 1949, when Morehead was playing Marshallberg in the finals 
of the Tidewater League playoffs. There were 1700 people in attendance for 
the Saturday-Sunday games. Pitching for Morehead City on Sunday was a 
young Durham man named Roger Craig, who won his game 4 to 2. As most 
baseball fans know, Roger is now one of Brooklyn’s starting pitchers and is 
making his mark in the majors... 


Looking Ahead to the summer edition ... 


We will continue our search for pictures, stories, clippings, players, and fans for the next 
edition of The Mailboat coming out in late June. If you have something to contribute, please 
let us know. 

We have been unable to locate a picture of these teams: Beaufort, Morehead City, New- 


port, Salter Path —- and we know there has to be one somewhere! So help us ... We do not 
want to leave out anyone! 

Also, high school pictures, little league, and county natives who have played ball with 
teams outside the country are welcome. Hopefully, this effort will "inspire" someone to bring it 
all together with some earnest research and publish a book on baseball in this area. If anyone 
is interested, The Mailboat is more than willing to help. 
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St. Paul’s, Continued from Page 4 


Beaufort, who toiled at the uncertain work of wresting an ex- 
istence from the sea, if the barrels bore testimony of her per- 
suasiveness. Clothing she collected could be distinguished 
from anything local. Friends came out from time to time in 
citified clothing that resembled nothing carried in Beaufort 
stores. A familiar insult among children of the day was the 
taunt, "Must have been in Miss Nannie’s barrel" when a boy 
or girl strutted in a new outfit. Some in their sixties today 
twinkingly use the expression when a new suit or dress is 
above local standards. 


"Poor, Poor Beaufort!" 


The world was big 50 years ago and the North farther 
away, but in time stories began to filter back that made the 
natives wince. A beaufort woman in New England heard 
about the "poor people of Beaufort who got their living from 
the rocks (oystering)" preceding a collection for the school; 
in New York the son of a prosperous Beaufort family swayed 
for a moment in amazement when a collection was taken to 
help someone from home whom he recognized by name; a 
Beaufort woman sat in the row in a Washington church when 
a plate was passed for contributions for her home. 

With the infiltration of these stories, there was consider- 
able murmuring about them. In the minds of those resenting 
the exaggeration of their poverty and the exploitation of it, in 
building up a private school, the barrels became each a 
Pandora’s box. For years they were blamed for every case of 
chicken pox, scarlet fever, whooping cough, or measles that 
developed. 

An ordinance passed by the town in November 1916 was 
undoubtedly influenced by this resentment: "No second hand 
clothing could be shipped in without a certificate from the 
local health department at the point of origin saying that it 
had been thoroughly fumigated." 


"Loved Her Students" 


The physical equipment and operating expenses over a 
period of 40 years represent a considerable sum of money -- 
no records are available to show just how much. Miss Ellen 
Apperson, who worked with Miss Nannie for 17 years writes, 
"I remember the long hours she spent at her desk writing to 
those she thought could and would help her ... Her entire life 
was St. Paul’s School and the boys and girls there. Her inter- 
est in them did not stop when they left. She followed them 
through college with what financial help she could give 
them." They never ceased to be a part of the school family. 
When one of her boys sent a telegram telling of his gradua- 
tion from college, she read it in Assembly, and as her stu- 
dents looked up they saw tears streaming down her cheeks. 

All her funds were used for her boys and girls. Wit them 
she established a school that was to only the last important 
private school in Beaufort but the most important of all time. 
The competing Beaufort High School of the Methodist 
Church lamented. "The Episcopalians of Beaufort have their 
church school and without an exception members of that 
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church patronize their own school. This is as it should be. 
The Methodists of Beaufort have their church school ... yet 
some of our good Methodists patronize the other school. 
This is as it should not be." 


"Graduates Are Loyal" 


Most of those who entered the school from any 
denomination and were able to take it are downright in their 
loyalty. One of four brothers who went from her to enter the 
Episcopal ministry and who was at one time her Principal 
writes, "She was like a mother to me, and I loved her like a 
son." 

One [student] ... now married to a successful business 
man in the western part of the state writes. "To my mind she 
is the most influential person Beaufort has produced, and 
her influence was all for good." d 

Another says, "I feared her, but her good opinion was 
more important to me than anyone I ever knew." 

Miss Nannie was born in Beaufort. Her mother was Sal- 
lie Pasteur of Florida, where her father -- a Confederate sol- 
dier -- first met her. Miss Nannie married M. R. Geoffroy of 
Beaufort. They had no children. Mr. Geoffroy was ill at the 
time of his wife’s death, and his death followed shortly there- 
after. 

Approached about Miss Nannie, persons usually begin, 
"They say she had a lot of tricks, but she meant a lot to this 
community"; "Her methods were frowned upon, but she got 
results"; "She ruled by fear, but I loved her"; "She mis- 
represented things, but no one will ever know how much 
good she did." Their first clauses are usually spoken hesitant- 
ly and are acknowledged hearsay; the clauses introduced 
with BUT are spoken with conviction that comes of personal 
knowledge and in these lie the story of her greatness -- her 
life was one of service, and her memory is dear. 


Note: We still welcome YOUR school stories for future 
editions of The Mailboat. We are currently working on the 
communities of Hog Island and Portsmouth. If you have pic- 
tures, records, or memories on these schools, or any others, 
please let us know. 
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Unele Wartiu Koss’ Fammack 
Capt'n Jim 


"Bald Banks" 

Over the past few years I have been "study- 
ing about" the bareness of some of the historical 
Banks and the preserved expression of that par- 
ticular physiography. East of Beaufort (or Old 
Topsail) Inlet, there is none of this expression, 
since apparently none of the eastern and north- 
ern Banks were initially bare. 

West and south of this inlet, however, we 
have Banks which were devoid of vegetation 
from the time of the very first records or very 
shortly thereafter. Two terms were in use to 
describe this phenomenon, "bare" and "bald." A 
good example is Bare Banks (or Bare Island) 
just west of Bogue Inlet near Swansboro. This is- 
land was initially bare for the most part of any 
large trees and so was called Bare Island. Only 
later was this name corrupted to "Bear Island." 

On Bogue Banks we had a very similar 
situation. At the beginning of European contact 
with these Banks, the eastern portion was split 
up into several islands called Stanford Isles. By 
_ 1721, these had coalesced into the present day 
Bogue Banks. Then, however, in the late 
eighteenth century an inlet was formed at the 
western end of the former Stanford Isles once 
more cutting off the eastern portion of Bogue 
Banks from the main body. This isolated eastern 
portion became known for its bareness and was 
called Bald Banks until the new inlet closed 
around 1806. 


Bald Banks 


One day the sea broke through the beach 
And ‘cross Bogue Banks made quite a breach. 
From Hoop Pole Creek down to Hog Hill 
It Cheesemans Inlet made until, 

"Bout eighteen ’o six the drift of sand 
Shut the gap and healed the strand. 

But by then the east’ard beach, 

CV’ar to Old Topsail ’long the reach, 

Had like a desert been made bare, 

With sand a covering every liar. 

And what were these Banks to the east’ard called 
“Why that old Banks crowd just said they’re bald” 

— Bald Banks. 
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Aavicane Storied 


"Local Residents Remember Storm of August 18, 1879" 


Reprinted from The Beaufort News, Thursday, August 14, 1949 
Tragedy Leaves Many Homeless: Causes Destruction, Two Deaths 


Monday, August 18, is a significant day in the lives of Beaufort’s 
older residents, for it was exactly 68 years ago, on another Monday, 
August 18, that the town of Beaufort was almost completely destroyed. 

Many inhabitants felt that the tragedy of August 18, 1879 was the 
judgement of God on the people of Beaufort for dancing on Sunday 
nights at local hotels. 

That may or may not have been the real reason for the event, but it 
was "the worst night I’ve ever seen," according to Mrs. Carrie Norcom, 
88 year old resident of Beaufort. 

By 1 a.m. that August 18, the wind was whipping furiously thru the 
town. By 3, people began pacing the floors of their homes, and peering 
anxiously out into the black, storm-swept streets. Between 4 and 6, 
waves lashed over sections of the town, leaving death and destruction in 
their wake. 

Then the water subsided, as quickly as it had come, and Beaufort 
citizens gazed on a town piled high with debris. 


Two Residents Recall Storm 


Two of Beaufort’s oldest residents, Mrs. Norcom, Craven street, 
and Mr. Hugh Jones, 116 Queen Street, have vivid recollections of "the 
great storm." 

Mrs. Norcom was living with her in-laws, Mr. and Mrs. Willis, at the 
time, in the same house in which she now lives. She was only 20 years 
old, and had her year old baby with her. 

Mrs. Norcom says she woke up about midnight, and heard the wind 
blowing. Mr. Willis assured her that everything was all right, so she went 
back to bed. 

About 3 a.m. however, she woke again, and heard Mr. Willis pacing 
the floor. He admitted that he had never seen it so black outside before, 
and was beginning to worry. 

The full fury of the storm did not come until between 4 and 6 how- 
ever. By that time, the water was up to the front door of the Willis 
house, and all of the homes on Front street were flooded. 

Mrs. Norcom explained that the Atlantic hotel, located about where 
the [1949] Inlet Inn now stands, was ripped from its foundations and car- 
ried right up what is now Front Street. 

Mr. Jones, who celebrated his ninth birthday that day -- was stand- 
ing with his mother on the porch of their home at the corner of Broad 
and Live Oak streets at dawn. He saw the hotel rip from its foundations 
and wash away. 

Everything standing in the path of the hotel was destroyed, includ- 
ing the Norcom Brothers general store -- which stood about where Dr. 
John Way’s office is now [1949] located. 

The store collapsed, but the eight room dwelling above it remained 
intact. Even the tables on the floor were unmoved after the building col- 
lapsed, according to Mrs. Norcom. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sandling, daughter and son-in-law of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis, lived in the apartment above the store. They were 
rescued with their children, however, before the building was 
destroyed. 

Another store which was extensively damaged was 
Clawson’s Bakery, owned by Mr. C. A. Clawson. It stood about 
where Pender’s is located. 

Mr. Jones described how the Clawsons and their daughter, 
Christine, lowered themselves from their home above the store 
by means of sheets. They were rescued by seven men who had 
waded across the street to pull them to safety. 

The Raleigh Observer listed only one casualty at the Atlantic 
hotel, but Mrs. Norcom reports that Mr. John Dunn of New 
Bern, a guest at the hotel, was killed; as well as John D. Hughes, 
of Beaufort. 

Besides damage done to residences and stores, nearly all 
the boats tied up at piers along the waterfront were washed 
ashore and damaged ... 

One of the best stories to come out of the storm was related 
by Mrs. Norcom. Governor Jarvis was a guest at the Atlantic 
hotel; and when it became necessary to flee the hotel, his first 
thought was for his shoes. 

After a frantic search, he found them, and went out carry- 
ing them in his hand. In the rush, however, he lost them. Be- 
cause his feet were so big, he couldn’t find another pair of shoes 
in town to fit him, and had to wear a pair of over-sized rubber 
boots until he returned to his home! ... 

The Raleigh Observer reports the storm ... 


"Look Out for Preachers and Hurricanes!" 


(This story comes from Down East, handed-down 
several times; so much so, that no one really knows 
whether its true, partially true, or just "ought-to-be" true.) 

"Watch out what you pray for because you might get 
it!" 

This advice should have been given to a certain 
preacher that held a revival on Cedar Island the summer 
before the ’33 hurricane. 

Now, this was a very good preacher so it probably was 
not his fault that people did not respond to his calling the 
last night of the revival. When he "opened the doors of the 
church" (asking for new "joiners") and no one came for- 
ward, he must have felt upset. In his closing prayer he 
asked, "Good Lord, please send something to open the 
eyes of these people and show then your power and what 
you can do." 

Needless to say, most of these people remembered 
this prayer before the night of September 15, 1933 was 
over. 

To be blamed for the ’33 hurricane was to be this 
preacher’s lot in life from that day forward. 
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Mr. M. Leslie Davis, Beaufort, has a copy of the Raleigh 
Observer for August 20, 1879, given to him by his mother. The 
Observer devoted several columns to news about the storm in 
Beaufort. 

The newspaper stated editorially the Beaufort’s prosperous 
career as a vacation resort had been checked by the storm. 

"Men can not build houses upon sand and expect to see 
them stand now any more that they could in olden time ... Sum- 
mer seaside resorts must be built high enough above tide line to 
ensure safety as well as patronage. People are wary of making 
hair breadth escapes in seeking health and rest." 

The editorial stated that besides building summer houses in 
safer locations, people must begin to listen to the suggestions 
of science and profit by them. Meteorologists had warned that 
great atmospheric disturbances were probable in this section 
for several days before the storm actually broke. Yet when it did 
come, residents were "surprised at its coming, and astonished at 
its violence." 

The following is a description of the storm, reprinted from 
the August 20, 1879 issue of the Observer: 

"The Storm at Beaufort -- It was truly said, That we cannot 
tell what a day may bring forth.’ None of the numerous merry 
guests of the Atlantic Hotel thought, as the sun set on Sunday 
night, of the dreadful peril that should be their’s ere the dawn 
of another day. 

All day long on Sunday, the storm signal was seen flying at 
Fort Macon, but little heed was taken of it. Nearly everyone 
retired to rest without the least feeling of fear. 

About 12 m. the wind had increased to a gale, and the 
angry boom of the surf was anything but pleasant to the nerves; 
still, we were assured there was no danger, and little apprehen- 
sion was felt. About 4 o’clock a.m. the tide had risen very much, 
and the wind was so strong that it was impossible to stand. But 
those who had witnessed repeated storms at Beaufort told us 
there was nothing to fear. 

At about 5 o’clock, the water had risen to the floor of the 
hotel, and it was thought best to remove the children and ladies. 
This determination was taken so late, that many of them had 
hardly time to dress, and a few were not dressed. 

They were taken to the old ten-pin alley, and a short time 
thereafter carried up town and stowed away in the homes of 
various citizens, who kindly received them. The gentlemen of 
the party rendered every assistance in their power. The water 
was so deep before the last ones went out, that many of them 
had to wade waste [sic] deep therein. 

John D. Hughes, John M. Roberts, and Basil Manly were 
sleeping over at Perry’s house. On the first alarm they hastened 
over to the Atlantic, and were among the first to render every 
aid in their power to the unfortunates. 

Everyone had reached the shore in safety, and John D. 
Hughes went back and was seen near the billiard room of the 
Atlantic which is just on the edge of the shore. Just at this mo- 
ment, and without any warning, the building, undermined by the 
waves, toppled over and fell. This was the last seen of this 
talented and beloved young man. 


Continued on Page 27 
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Student Community Pstories 


(Smyrna School, Mrs. Ann Styron’s 1990 4th Grade Class) 


Smyrna 


I interviewed James Kenneth Lewis and his wife, Mary Ann 
Simpson Lewis. Mr. Kenny has lived in Smyrna all his life and 
Ms. Mary Ann was raised in Bettie and has lived here for 23 
years. The house they live in is on "Old Post Office Road." Part 
of their house is over 100 years old. Their house is right behind 
where the post office used to be. The post office was a small red 
building that sat on the corner. 

Across the road (Highway 70) is the Smyrna Baptist 
Church. The first school in Smyrna was here also. The old 
school was torn down when Mr. Kenny was in the 2nd grade. 
They tore the post office down after a yellow corvette ran into 
the post office building. Another post office was built beside a 
house Mr. Berkley Simpson built. It is now the house Cicero 
and Ella Lewis live in. 

When the county decided to name all the roads, the 
"Windfield Scott Road" was chosen for the road. Mr. Kenny 
went to the courthouse to check on the name. He and Mr. 
Sammy Leffers said the road should be called "The Lane" or 
"The Old Post Office Road." "The Old Post Office Road" won. 
Some people should remember the old post office. (Allison 
Lewis) 

Marshallberg 


Marshallberg is in North Carolina on the east coast of the 
U.S. Some other town close by are Straits, Gloucester, and 
Smyrna. 

The first name for Marshallberg was Deep Hole Point. 
Later it was named after Matt Marshall who ran the mailboat 
from Beaufort. 

There are about 630 people that live here. Most of the 
people are fishermen and some are boatbuilders. There is one 
store, several boathouses and a clam house. There are two 
beauty shops. People who work here are close enough to walk 
to work if they want. 

Some of the first families here had last names of Harris, 
Davis, Lewis, Moore and Willis. At one time there were four 
churches, a school, a post office, and a movie theatre. There 
was the grist mill for making meal from the corn the people 
grew themselves. 

The first telephone in Marshallberg was in John Lewis’ 
Store in the 1920’s. There was also Graham Academy that 
prepared students to get into college. The students that at- 
tended Graham’s Academy who did not live in Marshallberg 
lived in dormitories at the school. This was because the only 
travel was by boat and in order for the students to go to school, 
they had to live at the school. 

People visiting here would probably enjoy seeing how boats 
are built at one of the boathouses. (David Montgomery) 


Gloucester 


The name of my community is Gloucester. My community 
got its name from Gloucester, Massachusetts. Some nearby 
communities are Straits and Marshallberg. 

There are 200-400 people in Gloucester. The people in my 
community work at Cherry Point, are fishermen, or are retired 
citizens. About half of the people travel to work. 

We have one grocery store and a post office. The American 
Indians were the first people to live in my community. 

Miss Josie Pigott and Miss Mary Whitehurst lived in my 
community. There were teachers at Smyrna School for many, 
many years. Mr. Alexander Kaszas from Hungary is a famous 
artist who lives in my community. (Cari Goldrick) 


Davis 


My community is Davis. It got its name from people who 
moved from Davis Island. They decided to call it Davis Shore. 

There are a lot of communities around Davis. Atlantic, 
Stacy, and Sea Level are nearby. My state is North Carolina. 
Davis is located in the eastern part of the United States. About 
492 people live in Davis. Most people work on the water. We 
have one store and a barber shop. We have a ferry service to the 
Outer Banks. 

The first people to move to Davis were George Styron, Wil- 
liam Davis, and Benjamin Davis. Davis used to look like an old 
fishing village. 

A man raised here named Lee Alligood is now an airline 
pilot with Delta Airlines. Kermit Murphy’s family is famous for 
their "Mother Murphy’s Flavoring." 

Commercial fishing is very important to people who live 
here. A lot of people like to visit our beaches. Most people like 
fishing and the Cape Lookout Lighthouse. (Shelly Guthrie) 


(Atlantic School, Mrs. Sue Martin’s 1991 3rd Grade Class) 


Stacy 


Stacy is a small village in eastern North Carolina, located 
on the middle eastern seaboard of the United States. It lies be- 
tween Davis and Sea Level. It shares with others, along Core 
Sound, a narrow strip along the ocean. 

When the settlement was little more than a dot on the coun- 
ty map facing the waters of Brett Bay, it was known as "Piney 
Point," a landing place for water traffic. 

Changing the name of the village from Piney Point to Stacy 
came about in 1885, when a request was made to the govern- 
ment, for getting a post office. Uncle Sam did not like the name 
Piney Point so Dr. William T. Paul changed the name to Stacy. 

Stacy has a population of about three hundred and twenty 
people. At one time most people made their living from farming 
sweet potatoes, and catching oysters and fish. 
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When the ways of transportation changed, so did the jobs. 
Today some people still work in the water, others work at Cher- 
ry Point, Snug Harbor, and Sea Level Hospital. 

Most of our workers travel by car, but some go by boat. 
Today we have a fish house in our community where fishermen 
sell their seafood. It is shipped out on trucks and sold to other 
places. We also have a store, where you can buy groceries, gas, 
and quick foods. 

The first settlers to come to Stacy were the Coree Indians. 
At that time Stacy was made up of two villages, Masontown and 
Piney Point. 

In the year 1740 two white brothers settled in Masontown 
located in the Rosemary Creek area, later changed to Lewis 
Creek. The first church in Stacy was started in Masontown. The 
men found lumber that had washed ashore from wrecked ships. 
They brought it by boat, from the Outer Banks to Stacy. The 
men of the village built the church. It was called Mason Chapel 
and in 1880 become organized as a Free Will Baptist Church. 

The church was moved to Willis Creek where people had 
begun to settle. It was moved so it would be between Mason- 
town and Piney Point. It is still there, and is today called "Stacy 
Free Will Baptist Church.” Piney Point was located in the Ful- 
cher Creek and Brett Bay area. They had an oyster house and a 
windimill, as there was in Masontown. 

The mailboat stopped at Piney Point once each week. The 
houses were small, with the cooking quarters built away from 
the main house. They were built beside the water, because 
people traveled by water. Later when they started using the 
horse and cart, they built their homes inland. The roads were 
dirt and just wide enough for a cart. Mitchell Fulcher was 
famous for his decoy carvings. Some of his work is in museums 
today. 

People visit our quiet little community to get away from the 
busy city life. Some come to visit friends and relatives and eat 
good seafood. Tourists come to hunt and fish in Core Sound, 
and relax in the sun at the Outer Banks. (Jimmie Fulcher) 


Sea Level 


My community is Sea Level. Mrs. Alice Lupton thought up 
the name in 1915 and everyone thought that it fit the town. At- 
lantic and Stacy are Sea Level’s neighbors. My state is North 
Carolina. It is located on the eastern part of the United States. 

About 500 people live in Sea Level. Some people work as 
fishermen. Many people work at Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Sea 
Level Hospital and Sea Level Inn. Some people work at Mon- 
roe Taylor Fish House or at the Wachovia Bank. We travel in 
vans or cars to work. Ford Aerospace is one business in Sea 
Level. My dad has a business named Traditional Sailing Supply. 
My mom has a business called Box Turtle Pottery. 

The first people who lived in my community were Coree In- 
dians. In 1706 the King of England granted Captain John Nel- 
son 650 acres. The land was what is now Nelson’s Neck to 
Cedar Creek. There were many large pines and they were 
cleared for big farms. Then farmers planted fruit orchards. 
They also tried to grow rice and indigo. The main industry was 


shipping. Captain John Nelson’s first ship was called the 
"Hunter." 
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The four Taylor brothers were the most famous people in 
Sea Level. Their names were Daniel, William, Alfred, and Les- 
lie. They established the Sea Level Inn and the Sea Level Hospi- 
tal in the early 1950’s. They also built the first ferry from 
Atlantic to Ocracoke. It was called the "Sea Level." 

In 1976 the Sailor’s Snug Harbor moved from Staten Is- 
land, New York to Sea Level, North Carolina. Not only did it 
bring more people to the community but it gave jobs to people 
that already live here. 

People come to the beaches here and come on business 
trips. They come to see the nice pretty sites you can see and 
maybe to see the horses at Sea Level Farms. They come be- 
cause it is a nice town. (Hilary Metz) 


Atlantic 


The name of my community is Atlantic. Atlantic was once 
named Hunting Quarter after the Indians hunting quarter. It is 
now called Atlantic after the great Atlantic Ocean. The com- 
munities of Cedar Island and Sea Level are nearby. 

The name of my state is North Carolina. North Carolina is 
located on the Eastern Seaboard of the United States. 

Atlantic has about 810 people living in its community. The 
majority of the people work in the water, trying to make a living. 
They catch clams, oysters, crabs and many different kinds of 
fish. The fishermen use boats. Tools of their trade are nets, 
rakes, crab pots, and trawl cages. 

Some of the people travel to Beaufort, Morehead City and 
Havelock to their jobs. They either car pool or drive themsel- 
ves. The rest of the community work in the local stores and fish 
houses. 

Atlantic has grocery stores. Winston Hill and Sons is an old 
country store. When the men gather to gossip. The Cruise Mart 
II is a modern grocery store with a wide variety of merchandise. 

There are three fish houses in Atlantic. Both men and 
women work in the fish houses. They are Fulcher’s Seafood, 
Smith Seafood, and Willis’s Seafood. Atlantic also has two 
beauty shops. 

The first people to inhabit what we now call Atlantic were 
the Coree Indians. They were all called this because they in- 
habited the inland along the Core Sound. The land was very 
sandy with sand spurs and jack oaks. 

Over the years the Indians either died out or moved on. 
Names like Mason, Nelson, Smith, Fulcher, Willis, Morris, Sal- - 
ter, and Hill now make up the community. Atlantic has a 
military air field which used to be a lot more active. The extra 
people brought the demand for restaurants, laundry mats, and 
even a movie theatre. As the base thinned out the businesses 
closed and are long gone. 

People from all over come to vacation with their families or 
friends. The main attraction is the quiet friendly atmosphere 
and the Outer Banks that are only minutes away. The first Post 
Office was established June 30, 1880. The first postmaster was 
Thomas Chadwick. There have been nineteen postmasters. The 


people of Atlantic live and work peacefully with their fellow 
man. 


Continued on Page 24 
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Our Duty 


While our boys are on the front line, 
Fulfilling their mission to keep us free; 
We must also do our duty 


To support those, across the sea. 


We must let them know we love them, 
Though they be so far away, 

We should pray for them each morning, 
And, at evening when we pray. 


Let the Leaders of our Nation 
Know we’re with them, in this fight; 
We must support the whole war effort; 


Do our bit for what is right. 


For, while we sleep in beds of comfort; 
In this free and beautiful land; 
They subsist on meager rations, 


And sleep and eat the desert sands. 


We should share with those who have not; 


Support the families of these men; 
Let them know we care about them; 


Write or call them, when we can. 


We should always fly "Old Glory," 
Keep it waving every day; 
So, they'll know we care about them 


Even though they’re far away. 


Ellen P. Simpson 
January 15, 1991 
"The Eve of Desert Storm" 


Everything had been talked and studied, 
and then talked some more, 

The whys, ifs and if nots, 
of another terrible war, 

Last night it came and our whole world, 
sorrowing for a minute stood still, 

Like thunder and lightening it started, 
over the distant hill, 
and mothers cried. 


Young men and women, fathers, mothers, 
have put busy lives on hold, 
For the service of their country, 
they step forth proud and bold. 
They are prepared to take a stand, 
in a land far over the sea, 
To fight for a little country, 
and make its people free, 
and mothers cry. 


In the homes of many young couples, 
the fathers now are gone, 

Young wives and mothers are left behind, 
to bravely carry on. 

Little ones cannot understand, 
why Daddy’s gone away, 

Where has he gone? Will he be back? 
Will it be today? 
and mothers cry. 


Where the winds of war are blowing, 
the innocent cannot hide. 

Death and destruction, as day and night, 
follow side by side. 

For those the innocent of all the lands, 
in the fighting so far away, 

We in our peaceful, prayerful land, 
bow our heads and pray, 
and mothers cry. 


When this war is over, . 

and we pray it soon will be, 
And everyone is home again, 

from far across the sea, 
We'll honor those who have fought the 
fight, 

and those who have given their all, 
Historians will record their deeds ... 

they rallied to the call, 

and mothers will cry. 


Pat Colenda 
January 18, 1991 
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tiftermath 


The war is truly over, what music to the ear 
Our fighting forces will come home, as 
their whole nation cheers. 

They left their loved ones months ago, 
trained but still untried. 

They return as seasoned veterans, they’re 
watched while others died. 

The war will be within them, for still a 
little while. 

They’re happy to be coming back, but 
there’s tears behind the smile. 

Life will hold more meaning, they'll 
treasure every day. 

They hope the war is really over, and 
peace is here to Stay. 

This world will long remember, this 
strange and short-lived fight. 
Historians may debate the questions, 
whether it was wrong or right. 

Our country put a lot on the line to drive a 
tyrant back. 

We sent the best our country had, to shop 
him in his track. 

What do we say to these brave men and 
women, after the war is won? 

To show our love and appreciation for a 
job so well done. 

Let them know in the aftermath of this 
war, we’re glad they’re on our side. 
That as peace returns to our world, they 


are their nation’s pride. 


Pat Colenda 
March 8, 1991 
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Roanoke Island Shuffle, Continued from Page 5... 


"military engineering." It is unlikely he would be guilty of such an 
error. 

It is doubly unlikely that Amadas and Barlowe in 1584 and 
Ralph Lane in 1585, working independently of each other, made 
errors of 100% in their distance estimates relative to the location 
of Roanoke Island! 

If not, intriguing questions are raised: "Who?" and "Why?" 
with respect to the shift in the location of Roanoke Island to 
where we know it today. 

The changed location is first shown on the maps of the area 
prepared by John White, Governor of the fabled "Lost Colony." 
That establishes the "Who." 

We must speculate as to his motives. What is the most likely 
explanation? 

In this case, White had three documented and compelling 
reasons for recording Roanoke Island to be much farther north 
than the Amadas-Barlowe and Ralph Lane accounts indicate. 

First, as he reports, he had written instruction from Walter 
Raleigh to seat his colony on the Chesepeake Bay! By actually 
seating it on or near Cedar Island he jeopardized his con- 
tinuance as governor, a potentially lucrative office. 

Second, the colonists -- including his daughter and infant 
grandchild -- were at risk if he failed to persuade the "investors" 
in England to furnish additional ships and supplies. Confession 
of his failure to locate the colonists, as instructed, or even near, 


Community Histories, Continued from Page 22 


Atlantic is known for its many college graduates and the 
number of teachers it has produced. Some famous natives 
were Judge Lambert Morris, Judge Luther Hamilton, Mel- 
vin Robinson (the author), and Joe Mason, Sr., House of 
Representatives. 

During World War I there were no men left to draft in 
to the services because all of the eligible men had already 
volunteered for the military. During World War II a marine 
base was built and is still in use today. There was also an 
Army base where Harry and Iris Fulcher now lived called 
“Camp Harry." (Doc Saunders) 


Cedar Island 


Cedar Island is the name of the community where I live. 
Cedar island got its name from the cedar and pine trees that 
grow there. The Indians used the cedar trees to make boats. 

Cedar Island has many communities surrounding it. 
There are Atlantic, Sea Level, and Stacy. Cedar Island is lo- 
cated in North Carolina and North Carolina is located on 
the southeastern border of the United States, near the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

There are about 275 people living on Cedar Island. The 
people there work on the water, on the ferry, and in the 
motel and restaurant. The people travel to work in cars and 
in boats. The Cruise Mart, Driftwood Motel and Restaurant, 
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the Chesepeake would not have inspired the necessary con- 
fidence in those "backers." 

Third, there was a necessity to keep the colonists’ location 
secret from the Spanish until the colony had become militarily 
capable of defending itself. 

When White agreed to return to England to plead for more 
assistance for the colonists, he would not have ignored these con- 
siderations. 

We suggest he falsely indicated the location much nearer 
Raleigh’s specified destination, to avoid admitting he had 
departed so far from his instructions. 

If discovered, he had the ready and genuine explanation that 
the false location was precautionary against possible Spanish dis- 
covery of his papers and maps. He was covered; much to gain, lit- 
tle to lose, by indicating the more favorable location. Who would 
not have done the same? Once committed to this stratagem, 
White carefully "adjusted" his narratives, maps, and conduct to 
support the false location of Roanoke Island. 

Significantly, there has persisted over many generations 
among certain "native" Carteret County families the tradition 
that the Cedar Island area was the "true" site of White’s "Lost 
Colony." 

Yet those who doubt this tradition explain the discrepancy 
between Amadas-Barlowe and the Ralph Lane location of 
Roanoke Island and that of John White. 


and the Fish House are some of the stores and businesses in 
my community. 

The first people to settle Cedar Island were the Indians. 
The white men came next. They explored and then settled 
Cedar Island. The Indians were some of the famous people 
that lived in my community. 

When the ferry going to Ocracoke was built on Cedar Is- 
land, it was a very important event. 

There are some interesting places to visit on Cedar Is- 
land. People can go see the ferry and then walk along the 
beach. They can look for seashells on the beach. Some 
people have never seen a ferry before. They do not live by 
the water and want to look for seashells. Sometime there are 
cattle and horses on the shore. (Martha Goodwin) 
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Friends of Portsmouth Whand, "Saving a town and a lifestyle” 


Reprinted from the News & Observer, March 31, 1991 


CEDAR ISLAND - Some things are worth saving. Take 
North Carolina’s Down East. It starts as you cross North River 
and extends east and north, including more than a half dozen 
villages and communities. It is low land, with drainage ditches 
every few yards, where ducks come more naturally than chick- 
ens and crabs are more available that beef. Down East includes 
most of the lands bordering the south shore of the lower Neuse 
taking in all of Harkers Island and east to Ocracoke, with the 
adjacent sounds, creeks, bays, banks and islands. 

At Cedar Island, the jumping off place to Ocracoke, we 
weren’t exactly tourists, nor were we trying to catch the ferry. 
We had migrated to the Driftwood Restaurant, where a group 
of dreamers known as Friends of Portsmouth had gathered to 
see whether it is possible to bring about the restoration of some 
historic buildings in North Carolina’s most romantic ghost town. 

Portsmouth Village predates most settlements in North 
America. Namesake of Portsmouth, England, chief base of the 
Royal Navy, it was laid out for incorporation in 1723. It was to 
become a major port, at one time rivaling New York City in im- 
portance. With the present upsurge in patriotism, it might be 
remembered that through this inlet the rebelling colonists were 
able to evade the British blockage of the 1770’s and bring in its 
original meaning, to keep the war going. There was a direct 
route to General Washington’s encampment in Valley Forge. 

At its peak, Portsmouth Island had several hundred in- 
habitants, a major naval hospital, port warehousing and lighter- 
ing facilities. Its decline as a port began with competition from 
the north and was affected further by the War between the 
States. 

The responsibility for preservation of the island was 
delegated to the Park Service after a long period of benign 
neglect. Some of the buildings, for example, the old life saving 
station, have been partially restored, but others, like the com- 
bined post office and general store, have suffered severe 
deterioration. 

Federal agencies have a tendency to see such areas in a 
somewhat different light from the view of past residents or their 
descendants. For several of the Friends of Portsmouth, having 
been born and raised on the island gives them the unique ability 
to understand the historical significance and the charisma of the 
island. When such a group volunteers to assist the Park Service 
in restoration, it’s an opportunity that no self-respecting federal 
agency can turn down. The Friends hope to assume the 
stewardship of restoring the store and post office, provide some 
guide assistance, install sanitary facilities for visitors and 
generally upgrade some of the surrounding sites. Tentative ap- 
proval by the custodial Park Service seems to be in the works., 


Gob Simpsou 


but details must be worked out before repairs can be under- 
taken. 

With the grass roots membership exceeding 100, the 
Friends are actively gathering information, setting goals and 
building strength with the anticipation of making the village at- 
mosphere representative of what it was a hundred years ago. 

Today, Portsmouth is the Down Easter’s Down East. 
Empty, except for some short-term caretakers chosen out of 
several hundred applicants and given temporary quarters in ex- 
change for guardianship, the village is not much changed from 
40 or 50 years ago. Still isolated, without ferry or telephone, 
electricity or water, it stands ... windswept and silent. 


The 
Friends 
of 


“The Friends of Portsmouth Island was estab- 
lished in 1990 to preserve the history, beauty, 
and spirit of Portsmouth Island embodied in 
her people and their culture -- as a vital part of 
North Carolina’s coastal heritage.” 


Benefits of Membership 
e Quarterly Newsletter 
Semi-Annual Meetings 
Tour Information 
Bi-Annual Homecoming 
Tour Guide Training 


Portsmouth is on the National Register of 
Historic Places -- a national honor roll for 
culturally significant sites and is under the 
administration of Cape Lookout National 
Seashore. 


Please join us as we work to become an 
educational resource advocating and 
preserving Portsmouth’s historic sites and 
lifestyle for future generations. 
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- Subscription Renewals ... Please check your mailing label 
to see when your subscription begins and ends. Labels have 
been update through April 15. Any renewals received since then 
have not been posted. If your subscription ends with "Winter 91" 
and does not have a "/92" with it, your subscription ended with 
the last issue. 

If we have not heard from you before the next issue is 
mailed (late June) we will assume that you will not be renewing. 
We hope this will not be the case as we need a 100% renewal 
rate and at least 500 new subscribers in 91. Again our thanks to 
all of you who have been a part of our first year. We look for- 
ward to many more to come and hope you will continue to sup- 
port The Mailboat’s efforts in preserving this history we all hold 
dear. 

- Our trip to Manteo will be scheduled for later in the 
Spring, possibly May. If you would like to be added to this list, 
please call us. We need about 10 more to fill the bus, so please 
consider this opportunity to visit The Outer Banks History Cen- 
ter and to meet with David Stick. If you are interested, let us 
know. 

- Christmas Books will be reprinted in September. At that 
time we will also be published the 1991 collection. If you have 
stories, poems, sketches, pictures, recipes, or other ideas ... we 
need them. Deadline for these materials will be August 1. 

- If you are interested in a 1992 edition of "The Sounds of 
Carolina’s Coast" (1990 calendar), please contact Karen. Tenta- 
tive plans are in the making for a 1992 edition. If published, it 
will be a limited edition and sold direct. (The amount of work 
and time involved in distributing through bookstores and gift 
shops up and down the coast is more than we can handle ...) 
However, so many folks wanted one for last year, we are looking 
at this possibility. If you are interested (style, size and price 
would be the same as 1990 -- 11 x 14, $9.95 each/3 for $25), 
please reserve your copies for family, friends, and your 
Christmas list. We will take orders until September 1. However, 
it would be helpful to have those reserved orders as soon as pos- 
sible. 

- Ocracoke Weekend Give Away ... In an effort to supple- 
ment the budget of The Mailboat, we will be giving away an 
"Ocracoke Weekend." Accommodations (for two) will include 
two nights at The Crew’s Inn owned by Alton Ballance, and a 
tour of Ocracoke and Portsmouth Island. The weekend would 
be the winner’s choice, based on availability. Drawing will be 
held at the Fall "Get-Together" in September. Donations are 
$1.00 each. 

We encourage your support of our efforts. This small con- 
tribution will be a resource for covering expenses in advertising 
and printing. The Mailboat is growing, and so are the needs ... 
Help us if you can ... and who knows, you might be going to 
Ocracoke in the fall. Write us if you are interested in tickets, or 
see us at the festivals this summer. 


- The Mailboat will be traveling to area festivals during the 
spring, summer and fall to gain new subscriptions and meet new 
friends. We hope to see you during these events. Right now, our 
schedule includes the "Coastal Celebration" (which we attended 
on April 13 and 14 in Raleigh), Historic Ocracoke Day April 28, 
the "Croaker Festival" in June, possibly the "Rivertime Celebra- 
tion" in Edenton, "Snug Harbor Day" at Sea Level, and of course 
the "Seafood Festival" in October. Join us if you can! 

- In October, we are hoping to take an overnight trip to 
CAPE LOOKOUT. We are talking with Keith Rittmaster, with 
the Cape Lookout Studies Program at the NCMM about a 
weekend on the Cape. The Museum has refurbished the Coast 
Guard Station which now accommodates small group programs. 
If you are interested, please let us know. We are on the reserva- 
tion list for the third weekend in October. Price will be deter- 
mined later, but will be only to cover expenses. Look for more 
details in the summer Mailboat, but if you think you'd like to go, 
tell us. We can only handle 20 overnight ... so we are sure to 
have a waiting list. If you’ve never spent a night on Cape 
Lookout, you need to. You'll never be the same ... 


Baseball Brothers, Continued from Page 9. 


December 22 of that year. However, his time in the Service 
would be short as the War was coming to an end. But before 
leaving for the Navy, Jake had been traded to the Yankees. 

In 1946 Jake returned to pro ball playing for the Yankees. 
From there to Jersey City and then to Buffalo where he played 
his last year of major league ball. After 20 years, Jake was on his 
way home having played with some of the best teams in the 
country. 

Ben still works with the Dodger organization as a scout, and 
is now on special assignment with that organization traveling 
around the country in search of new talent. Wink retired from a 
successful career with the American Express Railroad Company 
to Richmond where he lives now. Jake, now retired from Cherry 
Point, lives in Wildwood. 

The Wade Brothers will always be a very important part of 
the history of baseball in Carteret County. 


"Ball Park Dedicated to Three Wade Brothers" 


About 800 people witnessed ceremonies Sunday when the 
ball park at Morehead City was dedicated to the three Wade 
brothers, Jake, Ben, and Winfield. Winfield Wade has retired 
from professional baseball, but the other two brothers are still 
playing with big name teams.The ball park will be known as 
Wade Brothers Memorial Park. 

The Beaufort News, August 14, 1947 
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Storm, Continued from Page 20. 


When the number of survivors was counted over, he 
was found to be missing, and diligent search in every direc- 
tion has failed up to this hour to find the poor boy. He was 
a young man of about twenty-four, singularly pleasant, af- 
fable and courteous, and the oldest son of Major John 
Hughes, late President of the Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railroad company. 

The Atlantic House was completely demolished, not 
one plank left standing, even the posts of which it rested 
were torn down. It fell a short time after the last guest got 
out; ten minutes later and the loss of life would have been 
terrible. 

Such was the violence of the wind and of the waves that 
many people had their clothes literally washed off of them, 
and reached the shore almost naked. The shingles, boards, 
bricks and pieces of timer from the various houses filled 
the air, so that walking around was anything but pleasant or 
safe. 

Every store or house on Front or Water street was 
more or less damaged. The whole roof was blown off of the 
Ocean House, and nearly every chimney in town was blown 
down. 

Every boat in the harbor was capsized, and either 
rolled over on the beach, or carried off. There is a pile of 
debris some two hundred yards long, consisting of pieces of 
houses, barrels of flour, fish nets, and a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of all kinds of household and kitchen furniture, mat- 
tresses, and almost everything under this sun, extending 
along the beach just above high water mark ... 

... The debris along the shore leading from the point 
where the Atlantic hotel was located up to the Ocean View 
Hotel, has been examined today with the hope that the 
remains of poor John D. Hughes might be found, but at 
noon the work was abandoned. 

The loss of property by the guests of the Atlantic hotel, 
the buildings and stores, boats, etc., at Beaufort, is es- 
timated at one hundred thousand dollars. This is regarded 
as a low estimate ... 


Look for more about the Atlantic Hotels in Beaufort and 
Morehead City in the summer edition of The Mailboat. 
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"The Atlantic Hotel Makes Plans to Relocate ..." 


On September 1, 1879, the Carteret County Board of 
Commissioners, along with the mayor of the town, met at 
the courthouse in Beaufort to see what funds were available 
for the relief of the storm sufferer. Farmers were hurt as 
badly as fishermen and the county wanted to help them. 

The citizens of Beaufort sent a plea for aid directly to 
Governor Jarvis. The people there had so willingly and gra- 
ciously given food, clothing and shelter to the guests at the 
Atlantic Hotel that it was thought to be appropriate to ask 
for help. 

The response was overwhelming and our chief execu- 
tive sent a delegation to proceed to Beaufort and to per- 
sonally deliver the funds that were raised. Many people 
were owed their lives to the bravery and heroism of some 
folks in that town. 

After a few weeks it was decided that a new hotel 
would be built in Morehead City rather than in Beaufort be- 
cause of its location directly in front of the inlet and so vul- 
nerable to storms. _ 

On October 16, 1879, the Raleigh Observer ran this 
notice: 


one Week, 


"New Hotel In Morehead - Friends of the proposed 
enterprise are earnestly requested to meet at the office of P. A. 
Wiley - Treasurer of the North Carolina Agricultural Society - 
near the main entrance of the fair grounds at 12:00 today." 


The response was so overwhelming that the proposed 
idea of building a new hotel became a reality that day. 


zee 


From The Atlantic Hotel, a newly published book by 
Virginia (Sammie) Pou Doughton of Morehead City and 
Raleigh. A review of this new book will be included in the 
next issue of The Mailboat, and is available at bookstores 
around the county and from the "Coastlore Trader" for 
$7.95. 
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Notes & penuncancements 
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Harvey Smith Watercraft Center 


The North Carolina Maritime Museum has begun construc- 
tion on its long-awaited Watercraft Center on the waterfront 
across from the Museum facility. 

The half-million dollar structure will be used to build tradi- 
tional North Carolina-style boats and to restore the Museum’s 
collection of traditional work boats. Boat-building courses will 
be offered in the future under the direction of master builder 
Geoff Scofield. 

The project is the latest physical expansion by the Museum, 
a branch of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
Commissioner Jim Graham has been a chief proponent of the 
Museum’s development and will preside over the dedication of 
the building sometime in June. Representative Bruce Etheridge 
has kept the project alive in the General Assembly for the past 
three years and has made his reservation for the building’s open- 
ing ceremonies. 

The structure will be dedicated to Harvey Smith, former 
owner of the Harvey Smith Menhaden Factory at Beaufort, who 
with his wife Evelyn Chadwick Smith, donated the land for the 
North Carolina Maritime Museum building. 


Coastal Reflections. 


A collection of Bob Pittman’s coastal landscapes and 
seascapes is currently on exhibit (through May 12) at the 
North Carolina Maritime Museum in Beaufort. 

Bob Pittman describes his painting style as "hurried 
realism," ... He prefers watercolor because of the singular 
effects that can be achieved with this medium, but he also 
works with acrylics and oils. Although he often sketches 
and photographs his subjects, Bob prefers that his crea- 
tive effections come from memory alone. His favorite sub- 
jects are North Carolina landscapes and seascapes. He 
has his own studio space, but Bob seems to like painting 
while standing at the kitchen table. 

In this exhibit, the paintings focus on boats, 
waterfronts, and sailing, and are of mixed media. The 
show combines the art of Bob Pittman with the literary 
talents of his wife Claire Atkins Pittman whose poetry is 
displayed with the paintings. Claire is a well known North 
Carolina poet and a history professor at East Carolina 
University. 

"Coastal Reflections" is a testimony to the fondness 
the Pittman’s have for their native state, in particular the 
coastal areas. 


Liberty Weekend Plans ... 


The North Carolina Maritime Museum, the Beaufort His- 
torical Association, and the Town of Beaufort are joining hands 
to bring together a FOURTH of JULY CELEBRATION like 
Beaufort and Carteret County havenot seen in a long, long time. 

Plans include a wooden sailboat race from Harkers Island 
to Beaufort, an old-fashioned parade with everything from 
bicycles to antique cars, kids dressed in all-American costumes, 
streets with booths filled with hot dogs, popcorn, watermelon, 
lemonade, balloons ... and "you-name-it." A re-enactment of the 
news coming to Carteret County announcing the Signing of the 
Declaration will highlight the day’s activities. 

The overall objective is to bring together families and neigh- 
bors to celebrate an old-fashioned "Freedom Day." This year, 
the Fourth of July weekend will be especially meaningful to all 
of us. Planners hope these plans will brings communities 
together to recognize this most important in our country’s his- 
tory. 

This Liberty Day will be held on Saturday, July 6th -- so it 
will not disturb everyone’s traditional 4th of July plans. The 
details for these activities will be included in the summer Mail- 
boat and the local papers. However, reserve July 6 for a good 
time and lots of fun in Beaufort! 


Carteret County Historical Society Notes 


The Carteret County Museum is looking for diplomas, year- 
books, and other artifacts from all the schools in Carteret Coun- 
ty. This includes many rural schools, and especially high schools 
that were scattered throughout the county. Anyone interested in 
loaning or donating any school related items should contact the 
Museum, or Jack Goodwin, President. 

Also, on September 21, 1991, the Genealogy Committee will 
sponsor a one-day workshop on family histories and research. If 
you are interested in this opportunity, contact the Museum for 
definite plans. This day-long seminar is a very informative and 
interesting resource, so it you are interested in taking part, con- 
tact the Museum. 


Beaufort Historical Association Reminders ... 


The 31st Annual Homes Tour will be held June 28 and 29 
and will include historic homes, churches, buildings and sites 
throughout the town of Beaufort. The "double-decker" English 
Bus Tours will operate throughout both days of the Homes 
Tour Weekend. 

Also, the Carteret Antique Show will be held during the 
same weekend (June 28, 29, and 30) at the Civic Center in 
Morehead City. For more information on the Homes Tour 
and/or the Antique Show, please contact the Association at 138 
Turner Street, Beaufort, NC 28516 (919/728-5525). 
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Book Keuteu 


River Time, Janet Lembke; Lyons & Burford, New York, NY 
1989; 160 pp; $16.95 (hardback). 


River Time is about a place and its people, past and 
present. The place is near enough to us in Carteret County to 
make it especially rewarding for us. This is not to suggest that 
others far distant from the peninsula will not be rewarded 
also. Its just that we, in Carteret, have experienced the same 
kind of recent influx of residents not born to the water, just as 
one of the book’s characters keeps reminding the author that 
she is not a river rat. 

There were a number of riverfront plantations along both 
shores of the Neuse in the olden days. These were not the 
movie set, romantic stereotypes of the southern plantation. 
They were nearly self-sufficient, hard-working, farming and 
lumbering operations. They also hunted and fished for market 
and table. Some of these practical plantations persisted well 
into the twentieth century. They did not go with the wind; they 
changed with it. 

One of the last of such operations is the site of Mrs. 
Lembke’s beautifully crafted book. (By the way, she is a 
sho’nuf poet, earning at least some of her annual income trans- 
lating Greek and Latin Classical Poetry.) 

Her perspective is that of an admitted foreigner, describ- 
ing her life and neighbors, most foreigners also, on the 
riverfront land of the old plantation. They are the first genera- 
tion of non-farming/fishing dependent residents. Descendants 
of the previous plantation owners also live there, a tier or two 
back from the riverfront. But they are no longer dependent on 
the plantation for survival. That makes a tremendous dif- 
ference. 

Many of the present residents are retired military and 
Civil Service workers. Some work or have worked at nearby 
Cherry Point/Havelock. None could survive there today just 
hunting, fishing, and gardening. Their outside incomes make 
it possible for them to play at those activities by which their 
predecessors survived. This play enriches their lives because it 
is play and the by-product is good food. 

They are not ostentatious in their housing --- cinder block 
cabins, mobile homes; opulence would be a double-wide. 
Their boats are aluminum john boats; their autos, pick-up 
trucks complete with gun racks and dog boxes. They are blue- 
collar in style, even when their former employment was not. 

Carteret County natives would likely view them as 
dingbatters. The author does not suggest otherwise. She 
describes them, and their activities, including herself, pretty 
much as she sees them. She doesn’t try to make them look 
good. It is not always a pretty view. Neither is it dull. 

While the natives of Carteret may at times laugh at their 
ineptitude in certain matters we take for granted, we must ad- 
mire their pleasure in trying. Some learn from time to time. 

The book carries the reader through each season, each 
with unique problems to overcome and be enjoyed in doing 
so. The area is sufficiently remote from convenience shopping 


that the residents do a lot of canning, freezing (not much salt- 
ing), swapping, potlatching, and rescuing each other. In this 
way they establish a neighborhood bond and rejoice in each 
others’ small successes, grieve in their losses. 

It also carries us back in time through the reminiscences 
of the former owners so that we have, at least, a glimpse of the 
old riverfront plantation life. 

The choicest philosophical grace note occurs when the 
old matriarch of the plantation is asked why she sold off all 
her riverfront property. Her reply: Never put much stock in 
riverfront; used to pick corn out there where the water is. 

The old-timers used to think in terms of generations of 
ownership that encouraged husbandry; now we are transients 
on the land. That’s a different value system. Inevitably, we 
care less for the long-term well-being of the land. 

Same thing with those not born to the water; we seem to 
think in terms of mere decades as if future generations will 
not need these life-essentials. 

The book ends contemplating the next generation of 
more affluent, condo-dwelling, yacht-driving, weekend users 
of the once isolated peninsula --- the next stage of abuse in the 
name of momentary pleasure. The present owners will sell- 
out, just as the former owners did to them. For when that 
generation arrives with different lifestyles and values, the 
present residents will have lost their paradise anyway. They 
may as well take the money and run just as Miss Carrie and 
her family did before them. 

The virtues of River Time are both its message and the 
art with which it is conveyed. 

Josiah W. Bailey I 


Graduate Student Researches 
Carteret County Linguistics 


Deena Hancock of Harkers Island is a student at the University of 
NC at Wilmington working toward a Master’s Degree in English. For 
her Masters’ thesis, she is doing a historical linguistic study of Carteret 
County dialect. She hopes to be able to look at the dialect that is 
peculiar to Carteret Countians through an examination of written texts, 
both historical and modern. A small part of the thesis also will focus on 
transcriptions of oral speech. 

Through examination of historical and modern texts, she hopes to 
trace the evolution of the dialect of Carteret County. She will seek to 
show where the early settlers originated, and how this is apparent 
through the speech they used. She also will show how that dialect has 
changed in written form over the years. 

Although there are a few historical texts to examine, most of them 
are Carteret County court documents and newspaper clippings. Very few 
are written in dialect. Therefore, she is hoping to find any other histori- 
cal documents that contain evidence of dialect (eg. family journals or let- 
ters). If any reader is aware of any such material that can be made 
available, please contact Deena Hancock at Star Route Box 362, Harkers 
Island, NC 28531 or call her at (919) 728-2416. 
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The Mailboat 


Families Remembered "Memories of Oxster Creche” 


Games W. Salter (born Yanuary 22, 1888 ) 


Reprinted from Mabel Murphy Piner’s Once Upon a Time: 
Stories of Davis, NC 


I am thinking back over my life of 85 years, to when I was 
a kid living up to the head of Oyster Creek, where I was born 
January 22, 1888. I was born in the house of my grandmother, 
Sarah (known to everyone as Aunt Sallie Salter). 

I want to tell you about my grandmother’s early life as it 
was told to me by an old man living at Davis Shore, who 
passed away many years ago. As he told me about how he 
lived, it was very hard times. He told me about one Christmas 
when one of his Dad’s old friends ate dinner at their house. 
They gave him the best that they had -- salt fish and potatoes. 
To begin with, my grandmother lived up the head of Nelson’s 
Bay, just across Highway 70, from where John Weston Smith’s 
fish factory is located. She lived on a 50-acre tract of land, 
owned by her Dad. It was very good farming land, and no 
doubt she knew all about what "work" was. 

Her brother, Tom Lewis, gave her 50 acres of land at the 
head of Oyster Creek for a wedding present when she married 
James Salter, and they went there, built a house and started a 
new life together. They cleared a little farm, about 20 acres, 
right in the side of a heavy gum swamp. In those days it was all 
hard work, but it is no secret what God can do for the ones 
that love him. 

My grandmother raised a large family. The children were 
John, George, James Wallace, Isiah Stanley, Robert, Kilby, 
and one girl named Mittie. The oldest son, John and his wife 
Pherbie didn’t have any children. George and his wife, Jim- 
mie, had five girls; Mary, Sallie, Hettie, Georgie and Maggie. 
Hettie was born May 28, 1882, died September 21, 1959. Geor- 
gie was born June 12, 1886 and died October 25, 1964. Maggie 
was born February 6, 1889 and died September 18, 1952. 

The third son, James Wallace Salter, and his wife Matilda 
Ann had three children: Ernest Salter, born March 19, 1883, 
died July 6, 1974; Nora Salter, who was born May 13, 1884 and 
died December 12, 1954 and married a Davis; Daisy Salter, 
born May 12, 1893, and married a Willis. 

Isiah Stanley Salter and wife Eliza Salter (my parents), 
Isiah was born June 22, 1850 and died June 4, 1914. Eliza was 
born August 13, 1860 and died December 18, 1945. They had 
three children: 

1. James (Jim Salter) born January 22, 1888. 

2. William Thomas (Tommy) Salter, born March 31, 1885, 
died June 23, 1966 

3. Tobe Salter, born May 31, 1890 and died July 17, 1975. 

There was a man by the name of Hawkins, that stayed up 
the Oyster Creek for a long time. He was a soldier, stationed 
at Fort Macon, and when the Yankees were shelling the Fort 
a short distance up the beach, Hawkins ran away. He had no 


home, but stayed in the swamp during the daytime, and would 
come out at night. He dug a ditch in the swamp about one- 
half mile long, and it is still called "Hawkins Ditch" today. 
When he left from the Oyster Creek, no one knows where he 
went. 

I was only 15 years old when my grandmother died, but I 
still remember how hard she worked. She had a lot of bees to 
tend, and she always smoked her clay pipe when she worked 
with the bees. She could tell when the bees were going to 
swarm, because they would come out of the hive to hang to 
the bunch. Sometimes, for a day or so, they would fill the air 
when they were swarming. Old Mama (that’s what I called my 
grandmother), would come out smoking her pipe, and she 
would take a fork and beat a tune of some kind, on a tin pan. I 
never knew what she played, but she would bring the bees 
down, and they would pitch on a bush right where she wanted 
them. She would spread a cloth where she wanted the hive to 
be, then shake the bees off the cloth and they would go right 
into the hive. Never a bee would sting her. 

When Pap killed the hogs in the fall of the year, Old 
Mama would salt the meat, smoke the hams and the 
shoulders. Back in those days up to Oyster Creek was a good 
place to live. When the weather turned cold in the fall of the 
year, a big fire was built in the fireplace. After supper, when 
the day’s work was done, we would gather around the. 
fireplace (the kitchen was about 30 feet from the main house). 
The cotton was put on the floor in front of the fireplace, and 
when it got warm, the seed were easier to pick out. After the 
seed were picked, the cotton was carded into rolls. The wool 
was carded the same way. I reckon there are a lot of people 
that never saw a pair of hand cards. I have got my mother’s, 
but I never did know what became of Old Mama’s. 

All of the ditches emptied into one ditch that went to the 
"run." In the fall of the year, a lot of bears and coons would 
get into the ditch and come on down to the run. Old Mama 
would set a net across the ditch to stop the ones that came 
down at night. We had one big night a year, which was June 
12th, honey-taking time. The people come from Hunting 
Quarter, Atlantic, Whit, Sea Level and Stacy (Piney Point). 
They came to get hives of honey. Old Mama would sell off all 
of the old hives she wanted to. 

Back in those days, farming was done the hard way, for 
corn and cotton was planted by hand, and it was all work and 
no play. After the crops were all harvested in the fall, it was 
back to carding, spinning, weaving cloth, and repairing the 
fence around the farm ... 


To Be Continued in the Summer Edition ... Next Time "Salter 
Town" 


Spring 1991 
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Arill's View 


The sun was starting to drop down into the horizon and the 
evening flock of gnats were taking flight. Alone in a sand- 
splotched field stood the boy, nervously shifting his weight from 
one foot to the other as a few hundred feet away, another stood 
looking downward. 

Two hours of competition were drawing to a close. The end 
was near. The boy stuck out in right field muttered a silent 
prayer, asking wholeheartedly that mercy be shown and that the 
ball being hurled through the air to the monster standing at 
home plate not be hit to him. He had managed to get through 
the game so far with only a slow-rolling ground ball having come 
his way; now with so much on the line, he surely did not want the 
opportunity to mess everything up. 

His team was clinging to a precarious one-run lead, but with 
one adversary already dancing on the base paths and with the 12 
year-old monster-man standing menacingly at home, this thing 
was far from settled. As the leather-covered ball, once white and 
untouched, but now dirty and clay-stained, slowly floated toward 
the batter, the lonely soldier tried to swallow his fear. 

He watched in a trance as the bat, cocked and ready, began 
its powerful swing forward. With a thunderous smack the solid 
wooden club met the flying object squarely and sent it ricochet- 
ing back in the direction from which it had just come. Like a 
rocket it shot into the air, causing a resounding cheer from one 
side of the field and a gut-wrenching moan from the other. 

As the projectile flew toward the last line of defense, the 
young outfielder tried desperately to calculate where it might 
land, taking a few steps forward and then several backward. Sud- 
denly he realized that he was too far forward and frantically 
started backing up. Immersed in trying to get back quickly 


- enough, the boy was oblivious to the sandspurs embedding in his 


socks. Nor did he hear the shouts of encouragement from his 
teammates. For the moment, his entire world consisted of the 
ball flying through the air and the short patch of ground between 
him and the trees. It seemed as if his body had never moved so 
slowly. His rubber-cleated feet seemed mired in the sandy pit at 


the edge of the field. He threw up his glove and closed his eyes... 


You know, I love small town baseball. When I was coming 
up, each small town had its own team, comprised of local men 
who were magically transformed into bigger-than-life heroes 
once they had donned the uniform of their respective com- 
munity. I can remember the classes confrontations vividly, as 
Sunday afternoons were filled with the A’s and Pirates going 


head to head. One of these encounters lasted for hours and 


through countless extra-innings. This was America at its finest. 
And of course, no Down East baseball story would be com- 
plete without mentioning the "Eastern Blues," who stood in a 
class all of their own. Even as a grown maz, I still find myself 
enthralled by stories of their feats and accomplishments. 
But baseball no longer continues past adolescence. Now, 
softball is the game and baseball is left for youngsters and profes- 


Eddee Kill 


sionals. It’s just not the same to me. Now Ill readily admit, I 
have never enjoyed much success on a baseball diamond and to 
be quite honest, some of the teams that I have had the good for- 
tune to be associated with probably were the basis for the movie, 
"The Bad News Bears." As a little leaguer, I saw a walk turned 
into a home run against my team as three throwing errors al- 
lowed the grateful opposing player to waltz home. In a Senior 
Babe Ruth game, the other team graciously started batting left- 
handed after having batted around countless times and scored 
30-some runs in one inning. 

Even with these occasional embarrassing moments, there is 
still nothing like baseball. I remember the feeling of being invin- 
cible after having hit my first home run. Or feeling like a mighty 
gunslinger after having nailed someone at the plate with a pic- 
ture-perfect bullet from deep in the outfield. Plus, baseball was 
one of the few sports that you actually had time between the ac- 
tion to check out the stands and see if there was anyone interest- 
ing. 

So, as the warm weather starts to roll in and the smell of 
freshly cut grass fills the air, I find myself looking longingly at the 
baseball diamonds and envying young men who get to run about 
on them. Oh, and since I promised my mother that I would write 
a happy story, the tiny outfielder did catch the ball and the Atlan- 
tic Sharks did win the game. But I guess you knew that all along, 
didn’t you? 


The Love 


The old man said to the younger one day, 
"Son, do you love the water?" 
With eyes wide and heart true, 
"Of course," he replied, "I do." 


"Then listen to me, and heed what I say," 
Said the man with a voice wise with age. 
"Respect the land, maintain its order, 
But always hold highest, the water." 


"Eat what you kill, replace what you use. 
And act in a way God would have you. 
Feel for nature, as a brother; 

The water, as your mother.” 


"For she opens her arms and gives us food, 
It is from her breast we make our living. 
Hold her dear, as a wife; 

For the water, son, it is your life." 


As the brilliant red sunset began to fade, 
And the two hand-in-hand, walked away, 
The man gently smiled, for he knew in the child, 
That the love, it would last forever." 


Eddie Hill, November 9, 1990 
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Storm Line 


Here we go again! Another year of collecting and savoring the bits and 
pieces of our rich heritage is on its way. We hope you share in our excitement 
as we mark our first "milepost" in Mailboat history! 

At this turning point for The Mailboat we feel a mixture of emotions. A 
few days ago when we were in the process of designing a new brochure about 
The Mailboat, we went back through all the back issues to make a list of the 
articles included. This was the first time we had actually looked at all of them 
at the one time. When we finished we were overwhelmed with all the many 
different topics The Mailboat had addressed. The writers and contributors to 
this publication have brought to all of us a wealth of information that might 
never have been collected without The Mailboat. For that reason, we are 
most grateful to you -- our subscribers, readers, and writers -- for making this 
Mailboat more than just an idea. 

Yet with this accomplishment comes the challenge of keeping this publi- 
cation growing to accommodate all that needs to be published. Now that we 
have begun to look around and take note of all the stories that need to be 
told, we want so much to know that The Mailboat can guarantee its being 
recorded. We believe there are volumes of stories and memories "out there" 
waiting for folks like you and us to capture. We also know there are others 
"out there” now -- and in the future -- who are anxious to hear them. It is our 
hope that YOU and all who will learn of The Mailboat’s efforts in the future 
will take an active part in this challenge. 

We not only need you to help us locate and collect these stories and pic- 
tures from the past, we also need your dedication to gaining the financial sup- 
port The Mailboat needs to guarantee the continued publication of all these 
treasures. Our first plans included a newsletter of a few pages; what we grew 
to in just a few months is a 30+ page journal. Yet even with this many pages, 
each time we leave a "stack" of stories, poems, pictures, and ideas that we 
have to hold back -- only because our budget will not allow us to add more 
pages. 

During the past year we have put every dime from our subscribers into 
printing and postage. Very few dollars were spent in advertising because we 
felt our most important objective was to respond to all those who were will- 
ing to share their material and to forward it on to our readers. We have done 
the best we could ... over-spending our budget, but believing that when YOU 
"got a taste" of what we could bring together, YOU would stand behind us. 
We were right! 

The Mailboat just returned (last night) from WRAL-TV’s "Coastal 
Celebration" in Raleigh. What a great weekend we enjoyed! You cannot im- 
agine how happy and proud we were to be there ... surrounded by the 
Maritime Museum, Ocracoke’s Preservation Society, the Decoy Guild from 
Harkers Island, The Friends of Portsmouth Island, Bob Simpson, Sonny Wil- 
liamson, Rodney Kemp, Cap’m Jim ... and the many others that make up that 
fine event! But even happier we were, when many of YOU came by especially 
to see us ... Mr. Murphy, Daisy Casey, Rebecca Rust, Sammie Doughton ... 
and others I am sure ... who came just to tell us they’re excited about what we 
are all doing together. It was so encouraging. We need that kind of support. 

We also need new subscribers, new sponsors, new ways to increase our 
budget so that we can do a better job in covering all that we know is waiting 
to be recorded. We don’t want to end every issue with a plea for money ... We 
are making progress in making applications for sponsorships from founda- 
tions and corporations in the county and state, business sponsorships, and 
fund-raising possibilities. But these take time. In the meantime, we need your 
help while these other sources are in the works. Our thanks to those of you 
who have seen the need and helped. 

Beginning with the summer edition, we will begin our list of "Mailboat 
Partners." This will recognize those individuals, businesses, and organiza- 
tions that have made a financial contribution to The Mailboat. It is our hope 
that you will consider this an opportunity to share in the challenge The Mail- 
boat faces as we seek to create a secure future for the task we have begun. 
With a gift of $100 or more, we will include you as a "Mailboat Partner.” 

Without YOU we would not be where we are; likewise, without YOUR 
HELP we cannot move toward where we need to be. We believe in YOU ... 
just as you have us. Together, as "Partners," we can make a meaningful con- 


tribution to the preservation of our local history and in so doing, keep the 
REAL SPIRIT of our people alive. mth 
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The Mailboat 


“The Mailboat” represents a network of writers, historians, 
teachers, collectors, folklorists, artists, crafters, and preserva- 
tionists who are keenly interested in the cultural heritage of 
North Carolina’s coast. Its purpose is to record and share the 
unique character of this area, its people, and its maritime history 
and traditions. Together we hope to establish a resource for 
anyone seeking to learn more about the distinct culture of 
Carolina’s coastal region. 

“The Mailboat,” will provide a means of exchange for all 
whose interest in this area reaches not only to the past, but also 
is concerned about the future of this changing lifestyle. It will - 
include reviews from local books, features from contributing 
writers and students, a calendar of cultural events, and informa- 
tion on preservation efforts within the communities of Carolina’s 
coast. A subscription will also include a 10% discount on all | 
purchases from Coastlore’s catalog of books, prints, and 
collectibles. 

Join us as we strive to keep the real beauty of coastal Carolina 
alive. It is our belief that those who genuinely care about the 
coast of North Carolina—the people, their lifestyles, the 
environment—can preserve and protect this culture from the 
changes taking place. We can hold on to the things that make 
Carolina’s coast a uniquely beautiful place. May all of us— 
natives, newcomers, residents, and visitors—share with one 
another our love for this truly special place. 
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